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* A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

— Peter Bell, by Wordsworth. 
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Cjbe beat iWnnotg of 
MISS STANLEY ERRINGTON. 



" Une rose die a vecu oe que vivent les roses, 
L'espaoe d'un matin." 

Weep not for her. Should we for angels weep ? 
Should we demur when God reclaims His own — 
The pure, the innocent^ the good, who keep 
Their due-appointed stations round His throne ? 
Oh ! who more fit to join the sainted throng ? 
So fair in mind, so beautiful in form ! 
Hark to the echo of her joyful song. 
Gladder than blackbird's after summer storm ! 
Unsoiled, unsullied, through Life's turbid stream 
She sailed like cygnet to^heavenly rest. 
With plume unruffled, as an infant's dream 
When dreaming but of morning-wakings blest. 
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Sweet in the love which she received and gave. 

Her days of happy girlhood swiftly sped ; 

But Time brings grief to all, and none could save 

Her from that doom which is, alas ! inbred. 

Not even Love can for the loved evade 

The pangs peculiar to each mortal here ; 

So when with punishment we God upbraid, 

We should but see His hand of mercy near. 

To give that jewel back again to Him 

Which o'er thy being shed a lustre bright, 

Without one shade of sinfulness to dim 

The orient splendour of its radiant light, 

Regretful Father ! is thy privilege — 

A glorious one, though bought with many a tear !, 

For in restoring the celestial pledge, 

Which He but lent thee, to its native sphere, 

Thou dost secure a firmer footing there. 

Thou dost secure with Him an advocate 

Who, pleading for thy natural despair. 

Will Him incline thy woe to mitigate. 

Regretful Sisters ! you have too your task ; 

Perform it, then, in a dead Sister's name : 

A father's sorrows your attentions ask, 

A father's sorrows your affections claim. 
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Redouble for him every filial grace, 

For her dear sake, no>y watching from above. 

Oh ! let him never feel her vacant place. 

But ever find her presence in your love. 

Till, soothed, and calmed, and tranquillized to peace. 

He can thank God for those who still are left. 

For those who so his happiness increase 

That he forgets how Death hath once bereft! 
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THE SON AND HEIR. 



A WOOING which all welcomed^ fojlawed by 
A wedding sweet in unanimity ; 
For no discrepancies of station rose, 
Dissevering restrictions to impose ; 
No sordid speculations to degrade 
The hearts which did not in affection trade ; 
But an excelling lady^ gallant groom. 
The beautiful of earth, with Eden^s bloom ; 
For, ere the world familiarized her face 
(Its innocent sereneness to displace) 
With branding blush of dissipated life. 
Fair Julia Trevor was Lord Ashford's wife ; 
A trustful creature, schooUess in disguise. 
And in youth's expectations njore unwise ; 
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Artless, not wayward, with a smile or tear 

For shade or sunshine as they might appear 

On Lovers horizon, whose meridian ray 

Warmed, like a flower, her soul to perfect day ; 

A being whom it were a crime to pain. 

Who feared an absent look implied disdain. 

And who, with self-abasing disesteem, 

Hecself alone the cause of change would deem. 

Her husband noble, daring, and upright. 

An ancient Paladin, a cms^ide knight, 

A troubadour to sing of lad/s charms, 

A Coeur-de-Lion in each feat of arms ; 

Proud in the prestige of a feudal name 

Which no dishonour yet had lent to shame ; 

The lord of palaces, and a demesne 

Whose countless acres formed the picture-scene; 

Hills crowned with wood, brooks intersecting dales, 

With forests sheltering still more verdant vales ; 

Exotic shrubs, that grateful ofTerings made 

To Nature, permeating every glade ; 

Hiding no perfume in the lily^s bell. 

But flinging all upon the breeze^s swell; 

Fruits from each clime, and matchless works of art, 

*' Barbaric pearl and gold " from Orient mart. 

Paintings and marbles, treasures rich and rare. 

The tasks of ages, all were gathered there. 

Such was his home of cultivated taste ; 

Gorgeous, yet void of vulgar upstart waste. 

To such a home he proudly led his bride, 

And felt her beauty more than sanctioned pride. 
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Could he have now one wish to gratify ) 
Ah ! question not ! — can the full heart reply ? 

Time onward sped. Love, heedless how it flies, 
" When love but reckons anniversaries \" 
Yet, one unwhispered thought love's blossoms 

sears, 
One thought corroding through the silent years ; 
And when of which reproachfully he spoke, 
A flash of danger, like the lightning's, broke 
On Julia's spirit, while a pallor stole 
Into her cheek, as terror blanched her soul. 

Vision on vision, scared and frightened, fled. 
Like startled ringdoves, leaving in their stead 
Dark, sombre certainties, whose dismal gloom 
Bring on the thicker shadows, which entomb 
The hopes that, like a glory, fill the breast 
When Hope's pure ray is all the light possessed. 

Alas for the illusions of the Jieart ! 
How, one by one, they silently depart 
Like guests, who added to a burial-show. 
But tarried not to soothe the mourner's woe. 
For ever broken was enchantment^s spell ; 
How changed her future lord, she knew too well ; 
The victim now of t^idemess or scorn, 
As from caprice was inclination bom ; 
Yet the eternal love for him would plead. 
Which woman learns as second Christian creed. 

B 2 
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Once reverential was each tone and look. 

When the heart's language could not be mistook ; 

Now, like a moorland mantled deep in snow. 

Which no relieving drifts or patches show ; 

A smooth, cold level of indifference 

Alone remained of Love's munificence. 

Ne'er had she thought, in its clear summer-days. 

Of winter, to obscure the golden rays. 

To blight the flowers, to freeze the gushing rills, 

And hush the music that the woodland fills ; 

With such a gush of melody the heart 

Leaps gladly up, to take its choral part. 

Of such a dismal season might she think ? 

It is not till upon the slippery brink 

Of an abyss, its steepness is perceived : 

Even so with her, and so the more she grieved. 

No hopes to win her from the mundane cares 

That load this earth with infinite despairs. 

Without an object, and without an aim. 

With none from her an interest to claim. 

Her life grew purposeless. Oh, weary life ! 

Not like the active, energetic strife. 

The mastery over force unjust to gain. 

And, at all cost, a conquest to obtain ; 

But passive listlessness, prone to obey. 

And suffer life's mean counterfeit display ; 

Yet feeling, pulse by pulse, the heart is worn. 

And its best ease is leaning on a thorn. 

" Oh, phantom of the past ! come, haunt my heart ; 

One shadow must another bid depart, 
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The apparition chase that stands between 
Me and my husband^s love ; let the warm sheen 
Of Memory dissolve the icebergs raised 
By frigid scorn of. beauty, once so praised. 
God ! take away my shame, and let me be 
Exalted, Lord, by the nobility 
Which a true woman holds her rank supreme ; 
Make me a joyful mother. Oh, esteem 
Me worthy such distinguished favour. Lord, 
And touch with quickening light love's^ deadened 
chord !^^ 

In vain, in vain she prays ! and so, at last. 
She yields to Fate, and bows before its blast. 
Not so her husband. As she grew subdued, 
His rash repinings swelled to turpitude ; 
Like rolling billows on some shore which dash. 
And into foam themselves regardless lash. 
Then see engraven on the boundary-sand 
The "hitherto'' of the Eternal's hand. 
And back retreat in ocean's depths to hide 
Their fiitile efforts and their baffled pride ; 
So he into himself shrunk from her sight. 
And cursed the apathy that held its right 
Against the tempest of his raging will. 
Amazed what calm could keep her heart so still : 
While, stifling the sensation of old fear. 
She sate, and idly dropped that unmarked tear 
Which oozes slowly from the stagnant brain, 
With anguish that may ne'er be felt again. 
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Unless emotion, roused from apathy. 
Resuscitates expired vitality ; 
But miracles for love are wrought no more : 
No angel now its buried hopes restore. 

Sick even unto death, the constant prey 
Of morbid grief, despondingly she lay 
Upon her sleepless couch, to note the time 
More by her tears than by the clock's dull chime ; 
Whe;n, lo ! one night a thrill shot through her frame. 
And to her soul a conscious rapture came ; 
An intuition of intense delight, 
A grand upheaving of the spirit's might, 
A thought in prayer alone to be expressed. 
When the heart's gladness is to God confessed. 
One pulse, more loud, more bounding than the rest, 
With an informing knowledge filled her breast; 
And lo ! the sense maternal, fresh and new. 
Sprang into being, and the shade withdrew 
Which had so long her happiness obscured. 
How well had she with patience it endured ! 
God her reproach had taken, then, away ? 
God would her resignation thus repay ? 
How ever, after that, might she despair 
Of goodness, provident for every care ? 
'^ Dear God, be thanked ! Thou, who the heart canst see. 
Dost know the gratitude of mine to Thee I" 

Her youth returned, her youthful hopes returned ; 
Prized, honoured now, no more condemned and spurned. 
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She had a plighted promise from above. 

To bind in bonds of adamant the love 

Of him, her husband, the estranged and sad. 

The now too holy-happy to be glad — 

A promise to be ratified by tears. 

But not the sullen drops of former years ; 

Not tears morose, which, each to each unknown, 

In private shed, yet never deigned to own ; 

But mingling tears from the refreshing fount 

Of mutual hearts, can on each other count 

For every pleasure — ^as the even course 

Of the pellucid stream, from mountain-source 

Runs unimpeded on, until it blends 

Into the sea, where separation ends ; 

And where the confluent waters, joined for aye. 

In calm, in storm, together wend their way. 

She must be tranquil ; nought mus( ruffle now 
Her bland serenity of heart and brow ; 
She must be tranquil, or the halcyon*>bird 
Within her bosom, if too roughly stirred. 
Might spread its callow wings away to flee. 
To plunge her in a deeper misery 
Than aught before endured, than aught conceived 
When in woe's absoluteness she believed : 
She has so much to live for — ^all on earth- 
How long to wait for her blessed infant's birth ! 
Yet every instant brought her joy more near; 
How tremulous her soul with hope and fear ! 
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When Heaven its special promise realized^ 
The melted father, into prayer surprised. 
Breathed out, in fervent words, the hallowed strain 
Which brought his own pure childhood back again ; 
Then self-upbraiding, with its poisoned dart. 
Transpierced and probed his else exulting heart. 
And made him hesitate to stretch his arms. 
To clasp the new-bom in its infant charms ; , 
For there was such a coy and girlish grace 
Beaming all o'er its mother's upturned face. 
That, as his conscience threaded memory's track. 
His system of oppression hurried back. 
And hindered him from owning that her smile 
His heart had rendered once more juvenile ; 
And he rejoiced when the soft dew of soul 
Into his eyes in tears repentant stole. 
To veil the brightness of that glowing face. 
Yet on remembrance leave its vivid trace. 
Wedding the past unto the present bliss. 
And sealing them with such a nuptial-kiss 
As sealed their actual union long ago. 
Before their hearts were severed by a woe. 
" But she'd forgiven all — forgotten all. 
Oh ! never should one act of his recall 
The dread hiatus, like that gulf did yawn 
Betwixt two hearts. Time should have never drawn ! 
Oh ! never should that smile be banished more ! 
Oh ! never should her heart have to deplore 
One added pang to its vast load of grief ! 
A little child had come to their relief. 
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A Heaven-sent messenger, to bind the chain 
Of broken love, for the divided twain V' 

When the volcano's ruin is complete, 
Lo ! as if fostered by its lava's heat. 
Flowers of surpassing beauty deck the scene; 
While o'er the landscape broods a calm serene 
Of such tranquillity that the late shock. 
Whose rude convulsions made the earth to rock. 
Escapes from memory ; the sulphur flame 
Seethes in its subterranean caves, now tame. 
Rash were the flowers so tempted into bloom 
Upon the brink of such a dangerous tomb ! 

So resolutions, meant to be sincere 
By him whose nature does not truth revere. 
As soon from memory vanish, and the shame 
Of late compunction, like earth's hidden flame. 
Is trampled on, as old ambitions rise 
With conscience to eflfect a compromise. 
But, rough and rugged as life's paths appear, 
Hope still the wayworn traveller on does cheer ; 
Its distant mountains are of cloudless blue. 
And lovelily its plains emerge to view ; 
No sky so dark, but has one streak of light 
To bring the joy of morning out of night ; 
Each storm has calm, to follow in its wake. 
And tears have smiles the heart more bright to make ; 
Even on the avalanche's breast of snow 
The warm-eyed purple gentianellas blow : 
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These contrast-signs, these signals are to teach 
That Hope is ever within mortal reach. 
So Julia hoped, and wept her tears of joy. 
And nursed her presages, and blessed her boy. 
Who has such happy transformation wrought. 
How fond, but how mistaken, was that thought ! 
For soon she must baptize that babe with tears, 
Yea, even as bitter as of former years; 
For, like a giant that's refreshed by sleep. 
The demon of Dominion wakes to keep 
Strict watch and ward o'er that recoiling thing. 
That closer to its mother's breast did cling 
Whenever its imperious sire drew near. 
As if repelled by a forecasting fear ; 
And thus repugnance, which could not be 

taught 
Except by Nature, still suspicion caught 
From the hard judgings of a jealousy 
That steeped each act in its infernal dye : 
He stood between " the living and the dead,'' 
But not to '' stay the plague," but rather spread. 
Aversion grew within the father's heart. 
That the maternal love should claim its part, 
Its equal part in training the young mind 
To form a moral standard for mankind. 
Who spurn the greatness that is but derived, 
And, for their homage, ask it self-revived. 

Her lord to wait for mere contingency ! 
His was a patented nobility ! 
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Had he not waited for his son, his heir. 

Until his heart, contracted by despair. 

Could not expand when living witness came, 

Assuring him of a transmitted name ? 

Had he not waited till that heart was sere. 

Too parched for rapture^s permeating tear ? 

Had he not waited for Hope's latter^rain. 

To force its desert into bloom again ? 

Had he not waited? '* Yes, and so hast thou. 

The question, registered like new-made vow. 

Thou wilt not utter, but thy speaking eye 

Demands from me what I dare not deny ; 

Waited with patience which will thee enthrone 

Among the blessed, when God counts up His own. 

Julia! be pitiful unto my pride. 

And let this strange unworthy strife subside ! 

O Julia ! what a happiness to be 

Once more at unity with God and thee 1 

Let, then, this gladiatorial combat cease; 

Behold our son, our harbinger^ of peace ! 

Him we must guard with an unslumbering eye 

From a seductive world, at enmity 

With virtue, dearest : shall it interfere 

To mar our aims for his sublime career ? 

To whom, save us, important can he be ? 

To whom, save us, a source of ecstasy ? 

To whom, save us, a consecrated shrine. 

Round which our hearts hope's blossoms may entwine. 

Where we may kneel, the only pilgrims there. 

And spend our grateful souls in gracious prayer ? 
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For I, as thou, my Julia ! feel the same, 
And must my gratitude in prayer proclaim 
To Heaven propitiate, who gives and takes. 
And hearts, at will, elate or humbled makes ; 
For I, as thou, feel more intensified. 
More near to good intangible allied ; 
My bosom is aweary, gentle wife. 
And aches to share thy beatific life/' 

How intermingled piety and pride ! 
Which most prevailed, how easy to decide ! 
But Julia acquiesced ; for why contend 
With one whose nature never would unbend — 
With opposition that would never yield ? 
And flowers grow freshest on the blood-stained field ; 
And though sharp thorns the rose's stem invest. 
There's healing perfume in its fragrant breast ; 
The bane, the antidote, together grow, 
And fetid waters sweeten as they flow ; 
And ease succeeds to pain, and joy to grief. 
If sorrow will but cherish pure belief; 
If sorrow is but mindful, there is grace. 
And springs refreshing at each resting-place; 
If sorrow is but mindful to rely 
Upon that strength which guideth Destiny. 

Thus Julia reasoned ; thus she reconciled 
Herself to incongruities, and smiled 
On her unconscious boy, and prayed to be 
For him prophetic in good augury ; 
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And caught at straws Hope flung upon life's stream ; ^ 
Accredited the flattery of each dream^ 
Till it assumed the solemn shape of Truths 
And shadowed forth the promise of his youth ; 
And^ with a mother's faith^ a mother's fear^ 
Trusted the dim unknown, yet wished it clear. 

Time sped along; for time will onward speed. 
Nor slacken rein for urgent lover's need. 
Who would, like Joshua, command the sun. 
Yet let the common hours as freely run 
As rivulet down slope, could he but bind 
By oath the trysting one to lag behind. 
Time sped along, but with no lover's haste 
For him, whose only aim was time to waste. 
Curbed by his father's frowns, his mother's 

tears. 
Without experience, into manhood's years 
From boyhood's he emerged, yet not to be 
Emancipated, unrestrained, and free ; 
But to a father still subordinate. 
Who not one enforced duty would rebate : 
His mother seeking, with a love immense. 
To steal from him its wearing, weary sense ; 
The love impassioned, which her son returned 
With filial ardour, as within him burned 
A sacred fire, by Heaven's own hand illumed 
To feed the heart which else had self-consumed ; 
Which, even with that love, had voids to fill. 
And poisons to exhale which else might kill. 
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There was no youth around him ; all was old. 

An antique dignity precisely cold ; 

His father, slave to ceremonial state. 

By etiquette his love did regulate. 

And never suflered spontaneity 

To riot, with a pidse disorderly. 

Within the bosom that it would not suit 

To show the common instincts of the brute. 

Permitting the sensational to sway 

That breast one second from the formal way 

Of the impassiveness that best became 

A scion of his line and lineal name. 

The flame-extinguished beacons of the past 
Edmund had watched so long, that, at the last. 
He yearned the soft dissolving views to trace. 
Of varying feeling, in some younger face : 
How uncongenial, then, his home to him ! 
What lengthening shadows did its brightness 

dim ! 
What irksomeness in its captivity I 
A man, restrained as in minority ! 
A man, with not one privilege on earth. 
Save the prospective one of noble birth I 
A man, O God ! — ^let Nature have her rights— 
The distant good no present ill requites. 
Oh ! then in vain maternal love devised 
Indulgences which his sick soul despised. 
As with an ignorant desire it pined. 
While health, and strength, and energy declined ; 
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Pining, indeed, for that which it knew not— 

A something choice, which Fortune had forgot 

To mingle in his chalice, jewelled round 

With gems opaque, as those in undelved ground 

Before the sun has kindled to a blaze 

The polished surface of their focussed rays. 

Oh ! what will fill his bosom's vacant space ? 

What will the frettings of the spirit chase ? 

Was he not one out of due season bom ?-— 

An ofF-shoot, when the parent tree was shorn 

Of half the vigour of its vernal prime. 

The yet to come of youth's unwasted time ? 

The hearts were languid and the pulses slow. 

That throbbed and bounded in the long ago ; 

That rose and fell with the mercurial hour. 

When Hope was queen, and Passion was a power ; 

When every grosser sense grew reverent 

Through the " fine issues '' of a holier bent ; 

Then, where for him reciprocal exchange 

Of winning confidence ? Not in the range 

Of the domestic circle, narrowed in 

By limits, which made wandering thought a sin. 

And the excursive freedom of the mind 

A something dangerous in chains to bind ; 

Or, with a candour which could nought conceal 

From hearts whose sympathies are warm to feel 

And tender to suggest, he would have told 

Of his new yearnings ; but reserve as cold 

As ever checked impulsiveness repressed 

The shy disclosures, which must be caressed. 
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Where is the hamlet cannot boast one face 
Superior in its intellectual grace 
To the rude beauty coarser clowns affect. 
Which is enhanced by their obtuse neglect; 
A face to gaze on whilst the soul grows flushed 
With rapturous astonishment, then hushed 
To silent awe, as fearing to offend 
The loveliness which it would but cpmmend ; 
A face that comes when morning dreams are near. 
And which, celestial quite, does then appear; 
A face in harmony with all that^s bright. 
As if the glad heart fluttered up to light ? 
Such face had Amy : parished-pensioned crones 
Would marvel how rough Kate and Robin Jones 
Could be the parents of a maid so fair — 
From whence derived her almost regal air. 
Her dainty loveliness, her gracious mien. 
The contour in her class so rarely seen ? — 
Then hint mysteriously of rustic girls 
Of lesser beauty decked in costly pearls. 
Whom fortune led with patronizing hand. 
As chosen brides of nobles of the land. 
And Amy, listening with confused delight. 
Soaring with Fancy in her wildest flight. 
Would Edmund blend with the romantic themes. 
As one foredoomed to realize her dreams ; 
For, in her mean and grovelling babyhood. 
Some brazen sibyl of the neighbouring wood 
Had prophesied, in sooth, how she should be 
By marriage raised to rank and dignity; 
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And who save Edmund, whose enamoured eye 
Broke like a sunbeam on her reverie. 
Could give this pleasing shadow form and weighty 
And her to his position elevate ? 

Like the sole flower upon some barren waste. 
Which suddenly arrests the traveller's haste. 
To change his careless wonder into prayer. 
Finding creation's God is even there; 
So Edmund's hallowing love to Amy lent 
The untouched purity, for ornament 
Of such ungathered flower, reserved for him 
To gamer up, felicity to brim. 
Until it overflowed for youthful bliss; 
The sweet, the fond delusions may not miss 
Of that imagination which portrays 
The loved as Fancy, not as Truth, arrays. 
But he had found a creature without flaw, 
A paragon, whose simplest word was law ; 
Who wove from bashfulness her strongest charm. 
And checked the eagerness that would alarm 
By innocence alone, which showed no fear. 
Because unconscious of the danger near; 
Who conquered without efibrt or pretence. 
And in her artlessness found her defence. 

How gorgeously love's early morning broke ! 
Mow radiantly the slumbering earth awoke 
Beneath the burnish of the molten gold. 
That, like a mantle, round it did enfold I 
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Elijah's mantle^ rich in prophecy, 

To be fulfilled, as ripened destiny : 

For the enamoured hearts did plight the vow 

Of mutual faith, clandestinely; yet how 

Exist apart, when every instant drew 

Together hearts that to each other flew ? 

Till love from pride a pardon should beguile. 
He must in secret bask in Amy's smile ; 
For Edmund married to secure a prize. 
Illusion whispered, must in value rise. 
The self-illusion ever does mislead 
The young, the rash, to risk that fatal deed ; 
Which, when accomplished, finds itself betrayed. 
Trusting to love, through beauty's simple aid 
To melt implacable obduracy. 
To soften to a base obscurity. 
Such as his luckless union did present ; 
Yet, till the storm came, he was well content. 
For now he lived — for now each sense was 

new — 
For now the air was vital which he drew. 
Then he would wait — oh ! it were wise to wait, 
Nor let impatience doom precipitate ; 
Wait till the maxim, held as obsolete. 
That hearts predestined, spite of all, must meet. 
Should prove oracular, and bosoms bend 
To that design which Heaven did first intend ! 
The bosoms which, by prejudice enslaved. 
Admit no worth but that which is engraved 
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By the heraldic blazons, that adorn 

A name, too oft, of worthlessness inborn. 

Ah ! pity for the hearts which find, too late, — 

That merit pride will ever underrate 1 

But station is imperative ; and foes 

More fierce than forms conventional arose 

To wage the war against that happiness 

Which Love, in primal days, did but possess 

Uninterruptedly the briefest space. 

Since more contracted for the human race. 

Fears of detection, and the constant dread 

Of premature discovery, terrors bred ; 

The feverish anxiety of blame. 

In fitful shadows, o^er his sunshine came. 

With that dark, denser vapour, undefined. 

Which him enveloped, when the world, grown kind. 

Deigned to be gracious, and could condescend. 

Having the option to withdraw or lend 

Its countenance august to infamy. 

Or, at the best, a shameful perfidy. 

The little world his wife considered great. 

Which was with her, 'gainst him, confederate ; 

The vulgar world, which yet must be his own. 

So long as he by fate was on it thrown ; 

The mortifying world, that was arrayed 

In all its insolence to hurt, degrade. 

So racked his bosom, so perplexed his thought. 

That once, O treason ! Love seemed dearly bought ; 

The penalty imposed appeared extreme. 

Which Duty did for Disobedience deem 

C 2 
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Barely sufficient, him to reinstate 

In lost position, and propitiate 

The circumstances of a view so rude 

As well might shake his manliest fortitude. 

So with more passionate intensity 

He clung to Amy^s love, as if to be 

Rewarded by it for this rack of mind, 

And all the sorrows lurking yet behind 

The sombre cloud which did his future veil ; 

But here, oh, here ! did fond reliance fail. 

And agony intolerable took 

Possession of his soul, as Amy's look 

Lost its angelic sweetness, angered by 

The ill-advisers, whose malignancy 

Studied with fiendish tact to aggravate 

Each small annoyance, and to separate 

The hearts, the interests, the sacred ties, 

The all connubial union sanctifies; 

Perverting candour and cormpting truth. 

And dimming o'er the hyaline of youth ; 

Dissensions sowing, till their noxious seeds 

Sprang up in tares and parasitic weeds. 

Choking the growth of Love's perennial flowers. 

And smothered buds had else adorned its bowers. 

Then came Conviction with envenomed sting — 

His Amy fell below imagining 1 

His Amy — stay, O soul ! in thy despair : 

Th6u art but tried, to see what thou canst bear 

Of the caprice which Beauty wilful makes 

Towards the heart, that oft in silence breaks ! 
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Then came the question of that tortured soul. 
Its wail of woe, that he could not control. 
Had his burnt sacrifice of heart been vain ? 
Had he upon her worshipped beauty's fane 
Its first-fruits offered, but despised to be, 
While yet its incense-smoke so fragrantly 
Perfumed the aspirations — irisrdyes. 
Tinged with the hues of tempest-clearing skies ? 

O woman, woman ! seemingly so good ! 
Thou sealed enigma, how be understood ? 
How solve the waywardness thy nature spoils. 
And all aifectioQ^s expectations foils ? 
Ah ! not without resistance hearts believe 
In change, that preconcerted hopes deceive ! 
Love, active, earnest, energetic, bold. 
With a tenacious grasp its own would hold ; 
Then, not without resistance, hearts consent 
To yield submission to the banishment 
Of a felicity which, when possessed. 
Them, on this earth, with joy supernal blessed. 

Can Beauty forfeit its prerogative ? 
Can Love not ever equal transport give ? 
Can Peace abandon the once tranquil breast ? 
Can Doubt disturb or Discontent molest ? 
Or why that tendency to think that ill 
From sweetest flower a poison can distil ? 
Such Amy was : a flower to catch the eye, 
But leave oo essences on memory. 
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He, in his daring passion^ had essayed 

To make her better than her Maker made : 

He gave her mind^ because her face was fair, 

Then looked to find what Fancy planted there. 

The bloom, the fruit of sensibility, 

The germs of sentiment, which soothingly 

Expend their blandness, like a healing balm. 

Upon the suffering heart, whose throes they calm ; 

For hearts are ever suffering when refined. 

But wo for his ! she only was inclined 

To the familiar, gross, could turn to jest 

The fond complaint which like a weight oppressed ; 

While he, extreme to mark, above his rank. 

With a fastidious delicacy shrank 

From every giddy and unguarded phrase. 

And stifled blame, and mourned he could not praise, 

Shedding the mingled tear of grief, disgust. 

Over Lovers temple, levelled with the dust. 

And groaned in spirit, longing to deny 

The fact too stern for incredulity ; 

Then, lost, bewildered, without landmarks left. 

Or like a rock in twain by ocean cleft. 

Wide, wide apart from Amy lonely stood. 

O world, how changed since God pronounced thee good ! 

O darkened world ! for him, so late, as bright 

As when enrobed in God^s first blessing. Light ! 

The maiden, — seen in stolen interviews, — 

Whose agile footsteps scarcely brush the dews ' 

Off the crisp grasses, in their eager speed 

To join the lover who, like spur-pressed steed. 
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Has reached the goal of triumph and delight^ 

And waits her presence that makes life so bright ; 

Who would be thought to loiter, yet whose haste 

Is self-betrayed in coyness thus out-paced ; 

Whose panting heart in every throbbing beat 

Tells how delicious it is so to meet 

The heart that answering trepidation shows, 

The heart whose ardour more intensely glows, — 

Is other than the wife no mystery 

Veils from a husband^s nicer scrutiny ; 

Whose ample leisure can rejoice or grieve 

O^er traits of character it may unweave 

From Fancy's tangled, labyrinthine maze. 

When, like the eagle. Love can dare the blaze 

Of Beauty's sun, uiidazzled by the beams, 

To mark the real from refracted gleams. 

Alas ! no treasure-house, no costly store. 

No magazine, was Amy's to explore ; 

No miser's hoard to glad impatient heir. 

Who wealth discovers hidden everywhere; 

But, like a gorgeous palace foes have sacked. 

Then left to desolation, lo ! it lacked 

The rich resources would research repay. 

While broad its errors to inspection lay ; 

Errors which now she did not care to hide 

From him whose blame for them she could deride. 

Ah ! why, in sooth, perfection now affect 

To flatter one her prospects had so wrecked ? 

With dreams all vanished, and with hopes all failed. 

With grandeur, through its far-off distance, paled. 
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With love of splendour^ and of gaudiness 

(Almost of savage taste^ in their excess). 

Still on the increase, and still foiled to be. 

Was more than she could suffer patiently. 

For hers was that resentful vulgar pride 

That could not by her destiriy abide ; 

That from a present ill could hope deduce. 

And turn experience to its proper use ; 

But would retort on fortune with the scorn. 

The cutting spite, from that low anger born 

Which ever goes too far, till at the last, — 

As if pretension of reserve were past. 

All feminine forbearance — deference— 

As if, in fact, to culminate offence. 

As if to rend forgiveness from his breast, — 

In one mad moment's passion she confest 

That to attain the luxuries of life 

Had she consented to become his wife ; 

That he or she their marriage must make known. 

And that his family his wife should own ; 

For from her rights she would not be debarred. 

Oh, what a climax ! Union, how ill-starred ! 

O frantic folly 1 O misguided youth ! 

O Amy, Amy ! hast thou sppken truth ? 

O words 1 the blossom of a love to blight. 

More nipping than the frozen dew of night ! 

O words I Insanity could ne'er foiget ! 

O words ! on Death a deadlier chill to set ! 

O words ! to sunder fondest hearts in twain. 

No more, oh, never more, to join again ! 
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O words ! to echo in each memory. 

Sad as the groan of pain, or sorrow's sigh. 

Let no man fancy he has borne his worst. 
While Fate retains one bubble more to burst. 
Blown by her arch-slave Hope, to hearts inflate 
With vanities, themselves can uncreate. 
At enmity with Amy, Edmund felt 
As if no warmth the icicles could melt 
With which her coldness girdled him around ; 
But it was torrid to the chill he found 
When he was startled, stiffened by the news. 
Which to believe did every sense refuse. 

There came a missive, by an angei sent. 
And Heaven ! with what beneficent intent ! 
At reading which his mother's voice betrayed 
The tremor in her bosom, as she made 
An effort to subdue her fears, and ask 
Permission to fulfil her plighted task ; 
Assurance given in that season bland. 
When Hope, from Pisgah, showed the promised land 
Of pleasure, stretching unto earth's extent. 
In one vast, smooth, unbroken continent; 
When sorrow was a sound without a sense. 
And youth believed in joy's omnipotence. 
Ere disappointment had gone forth to preach 
The solemn crusade, that the heart must teach. 
With unshod feet and flagellated breast. 
And banner blazoned with the world's unrest; 
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Calling the myriads to the thoughtful theme^ 
That life is earnest^ life is not a dream ; 
Ere two sweet playmates had foregone their sport, 
For seriousness which graver years extort. 
— Hence Mabel Talbot was required to share 
The home, a drearj' aspect doomed to wear ; 
And with the radiance of her presence light 
The gloom that ached upon the shadowed 

sight; 
Him to companion, and for ever pry 
Into his bosom^s watching secrecy ; 
And, with the petulance of girlish pride. 
Resent the silence did their thoughts divide. 
Oh ! so pre-occupied, so self-enwrapped. 
Could he the negligence of air adapt 
Which shows the spirit disengaged and free ? 
How spare the time for common courtesy ? 
How find excuse for absences prolonged. 
Which, though they nothing meant, still Amy 

wronged ? 
Whatever she might exact, he must remain 
Impassive, distant, and with care refrain 
From demonstration, and, like Caesar, fold 
The robe around him of observance cold. 
To hide the secret stabs that inly bleed. 
And uproot pity, as a noxious weed. 
And fortify him 'gainst the winning ways 
In which affliction beauty still arrays; 
Yea, let her pleading eyes upbraid, complain. 
Still he from even pity must refrain. 
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She came too fiill of anguish to be shy. 
And clung to all for wonted sympathy ; 
For, from her birth. Love's genial atmosphere 
She had respired, so that she must inhere 
In others' natures, and on them repose 
Alike her innocent delights and woes ; 
To every touch, tone, word, or look benign. 
Responding with reciprocating sign ; 
And, with a dangerous temerity. 
Because so artless, his especially ; 
Cer-burthening with her yet new distress. 
And taxing its restricted tenderness. 
And raising conflicts it must struggle through ; 
For what besides, alas ! could Edmund's do ? 
And terrible the battle oft became ; 
Yet, sheltered by the shield of Amy's name. 
He fought and conquered, and, heroic still. 
Submitted honour to his conscience- will ; 
And never owned to his remorseful heart. 
How that, in Mabel's, 'chance its counterpart 
Had all too late been found, as, near akin 
To the dark horror of a fearful sin. 
It shuddered through its monstrous agfony. 
Yet hailed no trophies from its victory. 
Some one of Amy spake, when Mabel's cheek 
Grew white as marble, then a fiery streak. 
Like sudden blast from furnace, crimsoned there. 
Even to her nervous roots of quivering hair ; 
And then a fading of that flush away. 
As the heart's fluctuating pulses lay. 
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Aweary of the tumult^ leaving trace 

Of passion's warfare on that ruffled face ; 

Till tears did flood it^ and her sobbing breast 

Did, sighing, lullaby itself to rest. 

Oh, what of Amy, Heaven ! had she, then, heard. 

That by her name alone she was so stirred ? 

He dared not pause to ask. No ! let him be 

Ignored the rather from humanity ; 

For could he not divine? Oh, fatal guess. 

Which to his soul came like a thought to bless ! 

Unto his Amy he must instant fly : 

With her was safety. But her scornful eye 

Repelled him with repugnance so austere. 

As shut that soul up with its love and fear ; 

And almost drove him back unwillingly. 

The culpable experiment to try. 

Of fostering, with less reproachful joy. 

The growing passion which,, at first so coy. 

Her simplest word had flurried and alarmed. 

But which her mute disdain, now doubly armed 

With the injurious contrast held to view. 

As stern comparison their portraits drew. 

— MabePs soft shrinkings, with her froward ire, 

Mabel, consuming with the vestal fire 

That smouldered in her bosom, waiting spark 

From his, as ember-choked, from his, as dark. 

To kindle to a very incense-flame. 

Warm as the God of Love, from whom it came ; 

Whilst Amy, with her manifest dislike. 

Would be inert, although his. soul should strike 
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With heat Promethean on her frigid breast. 
To vitalize th^. dead, the unexpressed I 

There are symbolic days, which stand alone 
From current incidents, whose tragic tone 
Deepens and darkens through the complex scene. 
Till 'twixt the horror nought may intervene ; 
One single day, and lo ! the mystery 
Of an involved stupendous history. 
Like printed page, the dizzy brain does smite 
With an amazement startling, infinite ! 
A day, yet gifted with a foresight rare. 
As for some pregnant evil would prepare 
The cowed and abject spirit, till it brace 
Itself the worst with mighty force to face. 
Edmund, on such a memorable day. 
Was summoned by his father, who delay 
Admitted not from those he could command. 
Despotic most when seemingly most bland ; 
And though his heart misgave him, still he 

went: 
'Twas best at once to learn his sirens intent. 
He could judge nothing by his covert* look. 
And yet he felt there might be shame to brook. 
The same set smile was on his unmoved face. 
And the same chill in his enforced embrace ; 
Still the same serpent-glitter in the eye. 
That fell on Edmund^s cold and balefully ; 
As without word of preface or of pause. 
To introduce the all-absorbing cause. 
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He thus the subject suddenly began^ 
While Edmund's blood accelerated ran : — 

" My son, it were absurd, methinks, to tell 
How near your hopes and ours united dwell ; 
How your well-being impetus imparts 
To each pulsation throbbing through our hearts ; 
That wishes only for your welfare rose, 
Nor them to thwart did Fortune interpose ; 
But them promoting, in auspicious hour. 
On us bestows the delegated power. 
As gracious as delightful, to declare 
That hope and love the golden blossoms bear 
Of that fruition which will crown your life 
With such a blessedness as is but rife 
In spheres celestial — Edmund, why that start ? 
I have not misinterpreted your heart ? 

You do love Mabel ?" 

" Father ! oh, forbear ! 
Tear out my heart, and read your answer there ; 
For, father, I am married, and to one — 
(Nay, spare your curses, or, but curse your son) — 
Whom to disown you will not hesitate : 
Then, father, destiny precipitate. 
Too long impending o'er this wretched head. 
And making life an everlasting dread ; 
Be as the thunder to the surcharged cloud. 
Nor stretch thy arms paternal to enshroud 
Me from the anger of the whelming flood. 
Which checks the refluent courses of my blood." 
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Blanched grew his father's lips, while 'neath his eyes 
Spread that blue-blackness, like the dead that lies 
Unburied long; while his majestic form 
Lost inches of its height, the blasting storm 
Bending the giant, by its awful strength ; 
But, struggling manfully, he cried, at length, 
^' Married 1^' — an iteration from the tomb 
Had startled less the listener in that room ; 
" Married \" — the exclamation seemed to shake 
The soul of agony it did awake ; 
" Married — ignobly, too ! Then God is just ! 
Selecting you to violate the trust 
Of my unsullied honour, my proud name ; 
You, you, my son ! yet, why for me this shame ? 
Was it a crime to pray till Thou didst grant, 

God ! the wish for which my soul did pant ? 
Was it a crime to say. Soul, take thy rest. 
Thou, with an ecstasy consunmniate blessed ? 
Go ! instant go ! Oh, would from memory 

1 could erase this heinous obloquy ! 

Go ! I repeat : how dare you linger yet ? 
Life, joy, and hope, O God, I must forget !'' 

"Father, forgive P' 

"Never ! so help me Heaven ! 
If I could pardon, I were of your leaven V 

" Mercy ! my husband ! he is still our son. 
My souPs pure meditation, though he's done 
A deed revolting to its venal pride. 
No doubt to school it. Worse may yet betide 
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If we abandon him to desperate thought; 
For on ourselves we this disaster brought. 
Him from his youthful equals keeping in ; 
So I rejoice 'tis not more peccant sin 
That we to pardon have, than the sweet fact 
Of Beauty tempting to imprudent act — 
Beauty and Innocence : then pardon, pray, • 
And think how wide he might have gone 
astray/' 

" I pardon ? never ! No, the oath is sworn 
Of the implacable — ^and he is torn, 
A bleeding horror, from this loathing heart, 
That shudders with the lacerating smart. 
How canst thou judge of my disrupted hopes — 
Thou, who dost speak, nay, even pray in tropes ; 
Thou, who canst readily overlook such wrongs. 
And spin from them a tissue for thy songs. 
Of golden web and woof? For, woman-like. 
The pleasing fiction doth thy fancy strike ; 
But 'I the lie abhor; I, as a man. 
Reject the falsehood, and deplore the plan. 
Mapped on my soul by truth, thus blotted out ; 
And hence the odious thought of pardon scout. 
As me debasing, and as lending joy 
To the vile thing has robbed me of my boy. 
If both, to test my wrath, my path waylaid. 
My foot should spurn as reptiles, that but made 
My going forth obnoxious, the foul pair 
Whose neighbourhood for me did taint the air. 
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See what a wife for him we had obtained ! 
See what a gift of fortune he's disdained 1 
I must go mad before I can forgive 
The disappointment^ rankUng while I liveP' 

'' There the proud anger spake the reason fools^ 
That never waits until its passion cools ; 
That overcometh all its torrent stems. 
And out of its rash mouth itself condemns : 
Yet, patience, Edmund, there will come a time 
When virtuous love is proved to be sublime !'* 

'' Yes ! patience, craven ! See thy mother now> 
As if oppression ne'er had scathed her brow ! 
A coward-creature, crouching in her fear. 
Entreating with a deprecating tear. 
Instead of, with ferocity expert. 
Seizing the thong that did unjustly hurt. 
And then, with irresistible appeal. 
Whose pathos fiends in nether hell must feel. 
Invoke the Furies to whet Ate's knife. 
To cut the Gordian knot of wedded strife.'* 

''Art thou so monstrous, thou canst make a 
mock 
Of such endurance ? Gentle Heaven, unlock 
The fountains of remorse in the hard breast 
Which never yet compunction has confest, 
And bid their waters flow, to rebaptize 
The soul : repentance then will Christianize.'' 
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'' If Fve been silent, it was from respect; 
But I should scorn myself, did I neglect 
This opportunity for one to plead 
Who still believes in honour as a creed. 

Oh ! then, let me abjure " 

'' No, Mabel, no ! 
Thou ! the most injured by him ! let him go. 
The villain !'' 

'^ God ! I swear that name shall be 
A spirit haunting his obscurity— 
The shadow in the dawn, the voice in dreams 
That whispers anguish, till his soul blasphemes. 
And from its slumbers starts, like murder's, brief. 
To find in sadder waking no relief; 
To sicken at the clear meridian ray. 
And shrink and shudder at the searching day ; 
Yet, when night cometh with its starless veil. 
To feel, alas ! factitious courage fail. 
O that a father could a son so call. 
And not the angels, not himself, appal V^ 

He fled, ehfrenzied fled, while leaving there 
Mabel still kneeling in her hopeless prayer. 
His mother, with her stiffened arms, as she 
Were paralyzed, beholding him so flee. 
And his relentless father smiling grim 
At the denunciations wrung from him 
In the moment of insufferable pain. 
When demons sported with the maddened 
brdin. 
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And Nature retrograded^ and denied 
The holier sentiments advance supplied. 

As if from charnel-house infection's pest 

Had suddenly escaped, to make its nest 

In many healthy homes, like bird of prey. 

Remorseless sweeping old and young away, 

A fever rapidly among them spread. 

Which through the hamlet wildest terror bred. 

Hanging contagion, like a fog of death. 

On all around, to vitiate the breath 

Overloaded with disease, until the air 

Became as tainted as the forest-lair. 

Where beasts obscene feast on corrupting spoils. 

From whose rank stench the savage, shocked, recoils : 

And Amy caught it, though so far removed 

By opulence from risk, which only proved 

That Death deals ever with impartial hand 

The arrows out, which scatter through the land 

''Memento mores'' that the soul retains 

Above remembrance of succeeding pains ; 

And Amy caught it, for her pleasure lay 

In old associations, and the day 

Was dull and wearisome to her unless 

5uch objects animated idleness. 

So Amy caught the fever, past all cure. 

Past hope, past consciousness ; the dark obscure 

Of fast-approaching dissolution set 

Earth's limits where the spirit- worlds are met; 

Yet, when her brain was seething with its flame. 

In her delirium, never Edmund's name 

D i 
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Once passed the portals of her blackened lips. 

Although another's oft too-frequent slips 

From her unguarded heart She also spake 

As fond, as frequent of the village-wake. 

Where youths contended, in their rustic play. 

To ravish kisses from their Queen of May : 

Kisses, it seemed, she never had denied ; 

Biit not of him she spake who sat beside 

Her bed of danger, in the agony 

Of watching o'er one precious, who must die ; 

Imploring God to spare his treasured wife. 

And, hers to purchase, bartering his life. 

For him the world contains no Mabel now. 

He glued his lips to that infecting brow. 

Until he felt the chill of death was there, 

To freeze the moisture of the clammy hair. 

In wild disorder it did overshade 

The golden hair with which the zephyrs played 

On summer nights, when she to him would fly 

To drink in rapture — she who now must die. 

Conscience, have mercy ! Conscience, be thou mute 1 

Oh ! not in griePs first tender hour refute 

^' The flattering unction to its soul " it lays : 

Abide thy proper season to upraise 

The voice of condemnation or applause ; 

Let Pity now insert the saving clause 

That stays upbraidings. Yet how soon remorse 

Itself made visible beside her corse ! 

A criminal he knelt by Am/s bed. 

As came the question, *' Had he wished her dead }" 
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God of Eternal Justice ! no ! Such thought 

Iniquity to him had never brought ? 

He wish her dead ? — be ! mourning so her death ? 

O that the heat of his essential breath 

Could vitalize that cold insensate clay^ 

Or his hot tears wash its wan hue away ! 

He wish her dead ? — would his impassioned cry 

Could pierce beyond the azure canopy 

Where angels welcome to the realms of bliss 

The angel borne mysteriously fix)m this ! 

Would she could know his penitence sincere. 

And how his bosom had become her bier — 

How there inurned with deep solemnity, 

A consecrated reference to be 

Of that funereal Past, with cypress wreathed, 

And withered garland once such fragrance breathed ! 

"Amy ! my wife!^' called on, alas! in vain 

In that too late which would bring back again 

The dead to pardon, as Contrition weeps 

And vows the vow which Time so rarely keeps. 

To mourn for ever, never to forget ; 

Yet it can count the suns that rise and set 

Upon a sorrow chastened and resigned. 

And even oft with scarce regret behind. 

A blank, a chasm — ^who the width can span 

Which separates the grandly-thinking man 

From the inane, the imbecile, the weak ? 

The demigod of Reason who would seek 

lu the poor rambling, raving driveller, 

Whose incoherency cannot prefer 
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One claim unto the judgment^ once so sounds 
Until insanity an inlet found 
To shake its strongholds^ and to undermine 
The marks which folly and which sense define ? 

Had he been dreaming ? What had come between 
His present stupor and that poignant scene 
Of death and anguish ? Wherefore was this void. 
As if a link of thought had been destroyed ? 
How reunite it with the aimless blank 
In which his soul had, like an idiot^s, sank ? 
Had he been dreaming ? No ! he had been mad 
So long — that winter had in snow been dad. 
And summer had its broadest shadows thrown. 
And thick on Amy^s grave the grass had grown. 
And autumn tints were deepening, when his eyes 
Looked round, then upward to the mellowed skies. 
Then round again, with yet unsteady gaze. 
Whilst all he saw did but the more amaze. 
Pale as the women at the sepulchre. 
Who, when the mom was stirring, would not stir 
Until the/d ascertained that He had risen 
With whom alUconquering Death had vainly 

striven. 
His mother sate, and Mabel by her side. 
Dishevelled, meagre, gaunt, and hollow-eyed. 
And dress as negligent as if Despair 
Had loosed her bodice and unbound her hair ; 
Yet why those wasted watchers there so sate> 
To his confusion, nought copld demoo&trate. 
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But, by degrees, the thoughts, which far and wide 

Had drifted, like the waifs upon the tide, 

Came floating back in splendid disarray, 

Like stranded treasures, which unsorted lay. 

Once mpre he therefore looked around, to gain 

Some clearer clue which might to him explain 

That which a mystery at present seemed. 

Unless, indeed, a scenic woe he dreamed. 

" In his oum room ! why, he'd been banished thence,*^ 

Yet he remembered not for what offence. 

Nor yet remembered how to home restored ; 

But yet a something which he had deplored 

Came achingly on the awakening brain, 

Till Love and Amy, Death, were there again. 

*' Mother V' he had no time to utter more ; 

A start, a shriek, a rushing to the door, 

And then a rushing back with wilder cry 

Of spasm-sob jerked out convulsively ; 

And then : " He knows me, Mabel ; help ! I faint ! 

I who have borne so much without complaint 

Cannot bear this; Oh, Mabel ! oh, my boy ! 

My soul is losing consciousness of joy !" 

Thus, like the traveller, left by day behind, 

Who sinks as he the forest-path does find. 

So the poor mother, when all danger's fled. 

Falls swooning, with reactionary dread. 

Those who have listened with their hearts to hear 

One only word of love from lips appear 

For ever silenced and for ever sealed 

Can comprehend how, with its transport, reeled 
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That mother's brain^ until upon his breast 

She fell insensible^ as over-blessed. 

Then MabePs frantic shrieks for speedy aid 

The very echoes of the gloom dismayed— 

The shrieks which the attentive household drew. 

Who to the room in trepidation flew ; 

Then paused in the sublimity of fear 

Upon its threshold, awed by Death so near ; 

For what save Death such tumult could create 

In the hushed room^ where they had whispering sate 

Month after month, in agony suppressed. 

Those watchers, nursing terrors unconfessed ? 

Low as Contrition bows the penitent. 
Whose humbled spirit is alone intent 
Upon that pardon for transgressions past. 
Which unto death, which after death, must last. 
Summoned by those wild shrieks, the father came, 
Too certain of the worst, yet to proclaim « 

God as the victor^ and implore to be 
Stilly still more purified through agony ; 
But, horror ! senseless on the self-same bed 
Lay wife and son! Then, then they both are 

dead 1 
Be has killed both ! but his relentless will 
No more can torture hearts in death now still I 
But, no ! God yet could pity him, and save 
His dearest, yea, his dearest from the grave. 
They both looked on him with the blessing eyes 
That's Mercy's antidote below the skies ! 
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They lived, they lived. '^O shout, ye heavens, for 

Angels and saints, they live, my wife and boy I 
Julia I again a son thou givest me. 
Crowning a bliss mocks bridal ecstasy ! 

Thou most merciful 1 accept my prayer, 

For that, in wounding, Lord, Thou yet didst spare ; 

Me chastening even to an opening grave. 

Yet preresolved to pitiRilly save. 

Stretching Thy hand beyond Death's sable cloud. 

And crumpling up the cerement and the shroud. 

And him restoring whom, in David's strain, 

1 had lamented, or with sharper pain. 
Come hither, Mabel I let me clasp the trine 
That make, indeed, my being all divine ! 
At such a moment let none stand apart. 
But all be joined in love, in hope, in heart I" 

Edmund, progressing slowly towards health, 
Did, as it were, robustness gain by stealth. 
So gradually that renovation came* 
Which with new vigour animates the frame. 
At length, youth triumphing, with wonted force 
He stepped elastic to pursue the course 
Of love propitious — love whose silent growth 
Was told by neither, yet how felt by both 1 
The love which did no declaration need. 
And yet which influenced every thought and deed ; 
The love attempered by vicissitude, 
And the revulsions to the heart so rude ; 
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The love which lost its freshness .of surprise 

When sighs and tears were no anomalies ; 

The love that yet would last, for, nearly lost. 

The heart could estimate its priceless cost. 

To Mabel it was like reviving glow 

Of long-beclouded sunshine, that did throw 

A radiance round the dungeon of the soul. 

That her enabled to peruse the scroll 

Of mystic meaning which involved a scheme 

That, ,even as through the vapours of a 

dream. 
Must penetrate to its accomplishment 
And final bourn of exquisite content. 

No courtship theirs, no hurry of delight. 
No wishing timers accelerated flight. 
No taxing Fortune with her perverse mood. 
No fears, no fancies, whereon Love could brood ; 
But that mute covenant of heart with heart 
Whose holy speechlessness did still impart 
A character, soft, solemn, undertoned. 
To the affection which, alas ! had groaned 
With sorrow even unto death, and proved 
The bitter sweet of love when hope^s removed : 
For them it blossomed like the Christmas thorn. 
And to the future — to the years unborn — 
A promise lent, a beauty and a grace, 
A charm, which still the past seemed to retrace. 
Yea, so, in sooth, from retrospection springs 
Each joy which to the heart the future brings 
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With the parade of novelty and show. 
Yes, to the past all happiness we owe; 
For, pleasure being pain intensified. 
That pain unto the past must be allied ; 
And, as from darkest night the brightest day 
Comes out, as morning rolls the clouds away. 
So from the clouds which it concealed from sight 
The dazzling future comes from the dark night 
Of that overshadowed past, serene as day 
Comes on in silence, flinging ray by ray 
Down on the earth, until it floods with gold 
The world with gleamings rich and manifold. 

Their marriage had to brook the sullen frowns 
And smothered wrath of the rude champion- 
clowns. 
Whose honest indignation, as of right. 
Opposed dead Amy's charms against the might 
Of living Beauty's, which no deference spared. 
And which to hers inferior all declared ; 
While Mabel, with an inward shuddering, shrank 
At one dread thought as others grew a blank — 
" If Amy dead was still so dear to all. 
What, living, must have been her potent thrall 
Upon the heart, which first love ne'er forgets ? 
O Heaven ! what memories, what fond regrets. 
What passionate remorses must remain 
Within that brooding heart, which she would fain 
Consider all her own ; but how could she. 
With the emphatic early history 
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Upon it written with that pen of fire 

Which Passion furnishes to young desire }" 

—And the proud father^ writhing for his son. 

What ruin had his indiscretion done ! 

What later fruits of bitterness it brought ! 

And, oh ! what then was Edmund's untold thought ? 

What undivulged impetuous memory 

Then shook his soul with poignant agony 

Until it quivered, as he hurried past 

The grave on which his bridal sunshine cast 

A chequered brightness, like his varying life ? 

The grave of her, his Amy, once his wife ! 

Ah ! equally the coward and the brave 

Must quail as he did, passing such a grave ! 

Yea, with a newer love within the heart. 

Like him at spectral reminiscence start. 

This tragic episode to the fine joy 

Of MabePs bosom made her love more coy; 

And, like a guilty thing that must atone 

For usurpation of another's throne. 

Or to appease the spirit of the dead. 

Or to allay the throbs of heart and head. 

Her first assumption of connubial sway 

Was to have disinterred the coffined clay 

From the churchyard, so gorgeous m the flowers 

Which spring on lowly graves profusely showers, 

And it remove to the rich marble tomb. 

So dull, so cold, in its exclusive gloom ; 

To blend its ashes with tlie magnates there. 

And, unforbidden, in Death's pomp to share. 
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As mouldering Ostentation could not choose 

With whom to rot, or haply whom refuse. 

So Amy's humble name, mid titles, shone. 

And her mean birth blazed on the sculptured stone ; 

But better than memorials of such pride 

Were the fresh-gathered lilies which were tied 

By MabePs trembling hands, and fondly laid 

On Amy's bier, as homage duly paid 

Unto her beauteous and revered remains, 

As emblem-sign that innocence retains. 

Like asphodels, eternal purity. 

And sweetnesses that temper fragrantly 

The summer-bowers of everlasting rest. 

Where earthly-craving hearts are fully blest 

This duty done, she wept, then dried her tears ; 

Then to that Hope returned which Love enspheres. 

Which brings the rainbow as the storm subsides. 

And for each ill a remedy provides. 

Which lays a light hand on the wounded heart. 

And blots out every peril from the chart 

Of life, that journies to the gray of years, 

That in its starting over-fraught appears 

With ecstasies, enchantment, ruddy glows. 

Warm as the tints which Egypt's sunset throws 

Upon the desert sands, until their heat 

Vibrates around the wayworn pilgrim's feet : 

The hope, the unction of existence here. 

The hope that banished Mabel's jealous fear. 

The hope her head on Edmund's breast which laid. 

And which for all then compensation made. 
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FAME. 



As in a dream some angel-guide appears 

To point with radiant finger to the heights ' * 

Upon whose summit^ throned in lights is seen 

Fame's gorgeous temple, shrine of poets' hearts. 

Inviting them the slippery steep to climb. 

With promise fair as Beauty's treacherous smile ; 

And, too, as in a dream's capriciousness. 

When the aclivity in sharpness grows, 

And danger adds to fear of non-success. 

And they, an instant, in endeavour pause. 

With breathings shortened, and with courage damped, 

To crave encouragement for failing hope 

From the angelic guide who, lo ! hath fled. 

Leaving them midway still to struggle on. 

Or in despair their devious steps retrace : 

So I, as in a dream, although awake 

In bodily, but not in mental sense. 

Have by illusion been as falsely led 

To dare imagination's awfiil heights. 
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To reach the temple unattainable 
Of that most sought and ever-distant fame ; 
Yea, with each pulse, like lover's, throbbing through 
My panting frame, Pve palpitated up 
Until my tensioned lungs left crimson stains 
Upon the Alpine snows immaculate. 
To mark how sternly man will persevere. 
Although for purpose futile in extreme ; 
And I, also, when as uncertain grown. 
Have been forsaken by my phantom-guide 
On hand-breadth shelf of some dread mountain- 
pass. 
With bpt its cataract-track to signal me ; — 
Still I have striven till my soul hath wept 
To " leave my footprints on the sands of time,^^ 
O'er which unceasing roll the waves of change. 
To sweep away Ambition's vain attempts ; 
And I have tried to bribe Futurity 
To win that morrow's glory for a name 
Which never shines beyond the day that is. 
Was I, then, wiser than the midnight moth. 
That flies to where the light , through window 

gleams. 
To beat itself to death against the pane 
That mockingly transmits the flame within ? 
Ah me ! exhausted by the lassitude 
That supervenes upon the bafiled aim, 
I cast me down, on meditation bent. 
And calmly mused, till thought became a prayer; 
Then, looking up to the transparent sky. 
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Where birds were soaring on unfettered wings, 

A quiet^ like a martyr^s, wooing deathj 

Stole softly on my spirit's turbulence, 

And soothed it peacefully to sweet repose. 

And then I ceased to envy those free birds 

Who had attained the summit of their hopes. 

Remembering that the one which nearest flew 

Unto the heavens at dawn, for matin song. 

Descended lowest to the earth at eve. 

For vesper hymn of solemn thanksgiving. 

So to the winds I gave my dream of fame. 

To float upon the saf&on clouds away. 

And mingle with their mists impalpable. 

And stooped and drank of life's swift running 

brook. 
And rose refreshed, as if that cup IM quaffed 
Upon whose gift a blessing was decreed 
By him familiar with the parch of pain. 
By it renerved, rebraced, by it remade, 
I left the visions which the young man sees 
With eye of faith so holy at such age. 
To write the verse that wins immortal fame. 
Like the Commandments, oil eternal stone ; 
Inscribing on it deeds of charity. 
Of active love, of vital tenderness. 
Of hope that faileth not, and the dried tears 
From widows' eyes, and smiles of orphaned babes. 
Too newly come into the world to weep ; 
And acts of mercy, from which saints compose 
Their anthems and their litanies of praise. 
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The halleluiahs in which all will join. 

When triumph is a righteousness, and trust 

A realized sustaining certainty, 

And wail of death no more disturbs the soul. 

Nor mutability of time destroys 

Its everlasting happiness complete. 
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GONE BEFORE. 



A TOILSOME journey soonest made 
Should kindle earnest gratitude ; 
Why, then, my soul, art thou betrayed 
Into complaint each hour renewed ? 
The Lord who gave, may He not take ? 
Wouldst thou with Him conditions make ? 

A losing contract it would be 

For those for whom thouMst bargain best ; 

A long entail of misery 

Is all for them thou couldst invest. 

With that inseparable pain 

Which life must unto death sustain. 

Sufficient for each destined day 
The evil is declared to be ; 
And large the penalty they pay 
Who length of life and sorrow fee ; 
Then, what a heavy debt of woe 
The patriarchs of Time must owe. 
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Would we not pray for angels' wings 
Should danger or distress appear ? 
Would we not bless the hand that flings 
The rope that saves when shipwreck's near ? 
Yet Love^ that boasts its sacrifice, 
Would keep its dearest from the skies ! 

Thank God, what I must suffer still 
My buried one no more can feel ; 
Oh, pardon, God ! for to Thy will 
My bleeding heart appends its seal ; 
And though I weep, and though it bleed. 
In mercy Thou hast all decreed, 

I have deplored, for his delight, 
The rending of love's earthly ties — 
The beauty yielding to the blight 
That nipped love's promised ecstasies ; 
£ut that was in the past, when grief 
For that mourned son obscured belief. 

My precious one ! 'tis cloudless now; 

My hope in God is so supreme. 

That the same grief which once could bow 

My soul unto despair extreme 

Seems mellowed, like those autumn tints 

O'er which retiring sunshine glints. . 

Bereft, my son, of every stay, 
I but the closer cling to thee, 

E a 
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Whose; steps have traced the radiant way 
Which bright and beautiful I see. 
And trodden down each cruel thorn 
Which might my feebler feet have torn. 

The pang was probed to part with thee 

(The pang whose wound is bleeding yet)— 

Must it a sad remembrance be. 

When we, my son, in heaven have met ? 

Oh ! now I shudder at its smart. 

And dread its sear upon my heart. 

But God is too profuse in love. 
Too gracious in His clemency, 
To suffer, in the realms above. 
The spectre of such memory 
To haunt the souls He reunites, 
. And them to perfect bliss invites* 

O Thou ! my treasure sent before 

To teach me where my heart should be — 

Thou my treasure wilt restore. 
Enriched, embellished more for me ; 
Then pardon all my slidings back. 
And grant the grace which I may lack. 

Oh, fit me to appreciate 

The rapture of supernal spheres : 

1 cannot comprehend the state 
Which has no longer cause for tears ; 
For even in my dreams I weep, 

And wake to tears from sobbing sleep. 
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EMBLEMS OF LIFK 



Forth stepped I £earlesg into night's profound, * 
Dark with bewildering denseness ; for the moon, 
Though at the fiili, was so obscured by clouds, 
That not the thinnest thread of undimmed light 
Its ample circle zoned ; yet forth I stepped, 
Guided alone by youth^g intrepid heart, 
Which went its way rejoicing, every pulse 
Dancii^ to its own music, like a girl 
Who knows her lover's eye is motionless. 
To watch the willow-wavings of her form. 

Thus went I forth, heedless of beaten track 
Or devious path, attended by the hopes 
Which banish thought of peril from the mind. 
And wing the flying feet with growing speed ; 
Yea, forth I went; when, lo I by instinct checked, 
My haste was stayed, as if Authority, 
With voice imperative, had bade me halt. 
As suddenly the moon, in brilliant sheen. 
Flooded the skies, and, flashing where I paused. 
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Revealed a precipice which had assumed 
The cast-off gloom of that resplendent orb. 

O Providence, how visible Thou wert ! 

Providence, the sinking of the soul. 
The start of horror, and the hush of heart. 
The trembling of the limbs, the gasp for breathy 
The nightmare struggle to avoid the view 
That fascinated with a dreadful joy. 

And fixed my gaze till it became of stone, 

1 never shall forget; nor yet the age. 

That seemed to sober down my giddy youth ; 
Nor yet the prayer of fear and thankfulness. 
Which was jerked out in accents clipped and short. 
The while the rigid body strove to kneel. 
Yet could not bend its muscles, paralysed ; 
Nor all the mixed emotions which I felt, , 
^ And which have memories within the brain, 
To madden, or delight, when pondered on. 

Across that gulf, by Fancy's fingers flung, 
A golden chain seemed drawn, a costly gem. 
Its centre clasping, glittered in the rays 
Of that refulgent moon, and lustre lent. 
Superfluous though rich, unto its beams. 
It snapped, O God ! in twain, with a rebound ; 
The sparkling jewel sank in the abyss, 
While the two ends of the dissevered chain 
Hung over each steep side apart, to mock 
The eager hands which would have them rejoined. 
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This was that vision which the young man sees^ 

Yet of significant and teaching truth ; 

For oft the same (who has not noted it?). 

A long illustrious line of ancestry 

Is as abruptly broken^ that its spurs^ 

Won on the battle-field, when Valour gave 

To obscure Courage a distinguished name, 

And grateful kings the guerdon ratified, 

By heaping honours on the lowly head 

Which Fame had bound with laurel coronet. 

Yea, oft hath God the honour laid in dust 

Of an aspiring race, that counted back. 

Through chronicles remote of antique times. 

For root and branch their boastings to affirm ; 

And humbled Pride has bowed its arrogance 

Beside the corse whose animated clay 

Compacted was with Grandeur's lofty schemes. 

Yea, oft has Death, with saddest obsequies, 

The Hope interred that strengthened with the strength 

Of blind Ambition and unyielding Will, 

Till giant Vigour deemed itself a match 

For the mortality which foiled its arms, 

And sent it conquered to the sepulchre. 

Where slept the idol which a jealous god 

Had overthrown, his worship to proclaim ; 

Where slept the object guarded by such love. 

That wondering Sorrow marvels that it can 

Be, with the dead, beyond its anxious care. 

And oft the boldness of unchecked success. 

Which the man changes to the demi-god. 
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Tempts him^ through over-estimate of self^ 

To span two epochs with colossal stride^ 

The Pasty the Future^ and deciding then 

That Fortune ever must be his ally. 

Alas for his misleading vanity ! 

Alas for his miscalculated ends ! 

Fate reckons them and leaves the balance nought^ 

Save the inevitable agony 

Which follows on presumption of the heart. 

That makes it question^ '^ Wherefore this reverse. 

To mar the pleasure which was absolute^ 

And shake the confidence (as strong as faith 

When dying Christian heaves the final sigh) 

That all would be as it had ever been ?'^ 

Wherefore, indeed ? That futile query still 

Man will to God propound, when any hap 

Disturbs the course of regulated bliss. 

To teach him that the Lord asserts His rights. 

And forces daring from its altitude 

To the hiunility that meekly owns 

The Lord disposes as He willed to do. 

Ere man, the powerless beneath His sway. 

With puny effort, and with impious scorn. 

Proposed the plan and purpose of his life. 
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THE DROPS WHICH FILL GOD'S 
LOVING CUP. 



Deem not that thou hast lost a day 

In which one heart thou'st cheered. 
And scattered roses in the way 

Where bloom had disappeared ; 
Yea, if but one desponding heart 

(Mid desolation's gloom) 
Has felt the germ of Hope re-start, 

(Like bud from ancient tomb). 
Warmed by the smile whose quickening light 

Its sap-dried leaves uncurled, 
Thou'st conquered in a nobler fight 

Than that where Fame unfurled 
The banner of triumphant arms. 

O'er Victory to wave ; 
For thou hast won with counter-charms. 

Such as Despair did crave. 
To battle with the struggles sore 

That prompt to end the strife. 
Which such a hostile aspect wore 

Against the love of life. 
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No : think not thou a day hast lost, 

Nor futile deem thine aim^ 
If thou one sullen cloud hast crossed 

With Pity's lambent flame ; 
For God/ more generous and just. 

Thine effort magnifies^ 
And where thou failest in self-trusty 

The confidence supplies; 
He noting what the world regards 

As far beneath its praise^ 
And not the smallest thing discards 

Which can true homage raise. 
The little acts of kindness shown^ 

The daily doles of love. 
The jewels are which deck His throne 

Resplendently above; 
As bead by bead the pearls were strung 

(While Love with Sorrow sate) 
Which round the angels' necks are hung 

Who on the Bridegroom wait. 
'Tis Pride alone that's wont to stray 

(In its unrighteous swell) 
From Pity's unobtrusive way, 

Its deeds to vaunting tell ; 
But there it finds its sole reward. 

Its portion there receives, 
God seeing through the shallow fraud 

Which man so prone deceives. 
But Pity 1 thou must be elate, 

Thou, diffident of heart ; 
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Thou^ who canst happiness create^ 

Canst ecstasy impart : 
O then thy privilege employ 

As agency Divine^ 
The precious gold, without alloy^ 

Which veins thy costly mine. 
Think what intrinsic worth may be 

In but one gentle look. 
How deep, how dear its sympathy. 

How not to be mistook • 
Which all can read, which more is felt 

Than words, however choice. 
The heart of suffering to melt. 

Like buried infant's voice. 
Heard in the mother's dream again. 

As echo from the skies, 
In that brief interval of pain 

Which Slumber's pause supplies. 
Recoil not, then, from its display. 

The heavenly impulse own. 
Nor suffer culpable delay 

To change thy bread to stone. 
Save pity, what had Christ to give. 

When classed earth's poor among ? 
Yet that the feeble taught to live. 

And wrestle with the strong : 
That pity. Death, destroyed thy sting, , 

It taught the wretched hope ; 
It taught them that an angel's wing. 

Beyond yon azure cope. 
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Was spread^ to bear the spirit up 

Where God would wrong explain^ 
When it had quaffed life's bitter cup, 

The Christ, too, had to drain ; 
It taught that Christian charity 

Was emanation blessed. 
Which did bestow abundantly. 

Though little it possessed ; 
It taught that God observed full well 

The hand the heart obeyed. 
And which, in touching parable, 

Christ sweetly thus portrayed. 
Though multitudes the Temple throng. 

The magnates of the state. 
The great, the grand, to whom belong 

The right to arbitrate. 
Whose word is law. Alas ! the ill 

When man on man depends. 
Whose harsh, unyielding, rigid will 

No pliant mercy bends. 
Yet that assemblage, fearlessly, 

A lowly widow dares. 
And, 'neath the scowling of each eye. 

And softly-whispered prayers. 
Slips in her all, gives God her all, 

" Two mites :'' how mean the sum ! 
Yet, yet that pride may have its fall. 

And scoffers mute become. 
He said, " That widow's cast in more. 

As offering to the Lord, 
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Than they of their unreckoned store^ 

Who much could yet afford ; 
For penniless she now remained^ 

Yet glad beyond degree. 
For what a hope her soul sustained, 

Amid her penury ! 
She knew that act would supersede 

Whatever Pride bestowed— 
That act of charity, indeed. 

Which with true fervour glowed/' 
Yea, thus He said, the heart who read; 

Then, fipom His native sky, 
He called down blessings on her head ; 

While she, retiringly. 
Withdrew from Passion's mundane scene. 

Where envious rivalry 
Endeavoured, balefully serene. 

Compeers to mortify ; 
Joying in her untroubled way. 

So humble and so meek. 
And resting on the guiding ray 

Which pointed where to seek 
The peace which riches far transcends — 

The quiet of the mind— 
Which still the child <^ God befriends. 

Whose cloud is ''silver-lined*'' 
Yea, thus He said, the Judge upright. 

While Falsehood's glitter waned. 
Eclipsed by the '' excess of light," 

That sterling Act retained; 
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Yea, thus the moral He applied 

Of that poor widow's deed. 
While many a conscience secret cried. 

And many a heart did bleed ; 
Yea, thus to Mercy's refluent fount 

That act of faith He sent, 
And witness bore that its amount 

Was countless in extent 
And thus, and thus^ each act of grace 

(The trifles of the earth). 
When meeting Jesus &ice to face. 

He'll raise to priceless worth — 
The gentle word, the tender look, 

The tear that Pity dries. 
The courage that the shame could brook 

When Guilt expiring lies. 
To utter that assuring prayer. 

Which the scared soul requires. 
When lingering on the threshold where 

Death such dismay inspires ; 
When glimpses of the opening sky. 

In majesty august, 
Cer-awes the quivering frailty 

Which feels its abject dust. 
And clings unto that prayer for all 

That can encourage here, 
Ere shrinking 'neath the dreaded pall 

That veils its awfiil bier. 
The hope revived, the fear allayed. 

The l)itter rendered sweet, 
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The rough path which thou smooth hast made 

For Sorrow's shoeless feet, 
He will extol, He will laudate 

As '^ widow's mites " of love. 
And own that they're commensurate 

With Charit/s above ; 
And, lo ! from them He will distil 

(Till it is brimming o'er) 
The drops God's loving cup that fill. 

Which quaffed, thou'lt thirst no more. 
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THE LONG-DESERTED ROOM. 



HiicH chamber has its history of death, 

Which quenched its sunshine with its chilling breath; 

Where the grim monarch, on his sable throne. 

In sombre silence, sullen reigned alone; 

Where not one vassal bent the willing knee, 

To execute his terrible decree. 

Oh ! such a chamber, fraught with tragic woe. 

My sad remembrance can too plainly show; 

Which I re-enter with a sinking heart 

And failing courage, pausing with a start 

Of terror on the threshold, ere I dare 

Step boldly in, although I am aware 

That nothing there is changed, though years have sped 

Since Pity tore me, frantic, from the dead. 

I glance around at first, with vacant gaze, 

And the vague search, that's filled with blank amaze ; 

But, as reflection grows distinct and clear, 

And from mine eyes I wipe the blinding tear, 

Lo ! I behold that all remains the same. 

Enshrined and sacred to a sainted name ; 
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Emblems inanimate ! for where is he ' 

Who over them diffused vitality. 

Who shed o^er all a glory and a glow ? 

O thou, lifers mockery and overthrow ! 

Thou shadow of perpetual ecstasy ! 

Thou dream, dispelled by dreamless agony ! 

Yea, where is he ? Angel of Mercy ! where ? 

Need I inquire ? does not my heart declare ? 

Where is he not ? In the impassioned pleas 

Unto the unforgotten memories. 

Appealing to the soul ; in countless prayers. 

Which every instant up to Jesus bears; 

In spirit- whisperings ; in thoughts that throng; 

In musings which to the bright past belong; 

In reveries which the dark present shroud 

In sorrow's dense, impenetrable cloud — 

In all, O God ! in all that stirs the breast 

With the emotional, the hallowed, blest. 

The pure, the holy ; yea. Lord, the Divine ! 

For once such feelings for the dead were Thine. 

With timid terror I have sofdy crept 

To that lone bed, where I have sat and wept. 

And watched the fitful slumbers, often broke. 

Until — until he never more awoke ; 

Striving to school my mind to ruminate 

On the desertion of a childless state; 

To grow familiar with the banished thought 

That desolation must be" then inwrought 

Into my actual being, till the hour 

When God, to pity having boundless power. 
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Should pity me, should recompense my trust. 
And crown with joy my rising from the dust : 
But though I tried, I could not realize 
The awfiil fact — ^for Hope's eternities 
Were ever with me, bidding me nought fear — 
Until I saw him stark upon his bier. 
Oh ! as I sound the depths and shoals of Fate, 
Which stranded me, forlorn and desolate. 
Upon a savage shore, in my despair 
I cry, Whose sorrow can with mine compare ? 
Then look upon the Past, as on a scene 
Of mimic bliss, which Fancy has but seen ; 
Then from the Future rend the mystic veil. 
To learn, in trembling, what can bring me bale ; 
Then cover it in scorn ; for, oh ! what fear 
Beyond what I have felt, have outlived here; 
Beyond the anguish which the grave concealed, 
And which this chamber once again revealed ? 
How on my soul weighs the oppressive gloom 
Of this long-shuttered, this long-sunless room, 
Where, fond to doting, mournfully I trace 
The treasured relics of the solemn place 1 
To miss the face, whose loveliness once lit 
The shade sepulchral, and whose features flit 
Across remembrance, like the lineaments 
Of seraph who to mortal's view consents, 
Out of compassion, then withdraws the ray 
Which changed Dejection's midnight into day ! 
To miss the thrilling gladness of the voice 
Which made me^ in this troubled sphere^ rejoice ! 
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To miss the form whose beauty was my pride ! 
To miss the grace and goodness deified ! 
Then, after kissing where reposed his head. 
After embracing that cold, vacant bed ; 
Then, after blessing him I came to bless; 
Then, after weeping in griefs boundlessness, — 
Oh! I shall totter back to meet the eyes 
That see a world devoid of sympathies ; 
Not having yet those tears subduing shed 
Which for the living soften, through the dead ; 
Solaced, though. saddened; chastened, yet relieved; 
As if some act, praiseworthy, were achieved j 
Some God-commanded duty, long delayed. 
Had, on the instant, been by Him repaid ; 
And which the surcharged, agitated breast 
Had to composure lulled ; nay, almost rest; 
The pause in the distraction of the mind ; 
The severed links of Reason which rebind. 
That have been shattered 'neath the crush of doom. 
When wintry Death parched up the summer bloom 
Of Hope, and left it dank, decaying, sere. 
For winds of heaven to scatter o*er my bier, 
Where once I deemed that filial love woujd strew 
Perennial blossoms ; for I little knew. 
In the vain flattery of a mother's heart. 
How he was early destined to depart. 
Nor stay to be my prop on earth, nor stay 
To help me gently down the sloping way 
That leads to the dim undiscovered stage 
Where ends the final act of Life, worn Age. 
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" Pm here, and thou art satisfied ^ 
I read it in thy glance of pride ! 
The triumph of thine eye reveals 
What thy more tutored tongue conceals ; 
Nay, the upheavings of thy breast 
Render that triumph manifest ; 
And now thy guilty thought despoils 
The victim, folded in thy coils ! 
Fm here : thy summons is obeyed ; 
The specious falsehood which betrayed 
Thine honour, and would injure mine. 
The forgery that thou couldst sign 
Without compunctious pang of shame, 
Though such a fraud thy soul must blame. 
Hath brought me here, ' Come, or I die/ 
Such was the heinous perfidy ; 
Such, such was the astute deceit 
Practised, a simple heart to cheat ; 
Such, such was the unmanly threat, 
Too sure to make me all forget. 
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Save that absorbing slavish fear 
Which perilled thee. Well, I am here ! 
The petrel, which the storm-cloud cleaves 
So swiftly that no trace it leaves 
Of the sharp arrowy wings which fiay 
A passage through the pathless way ; 
The mountain-torrenti in its might. 
When melted snows 'converge, unite. 
To swell the rushing waterfdl. 
Whose echoes to each other call,— 
Are stationary to the speed 
Which I have used, to calm the need 
That ached with craving to attain 
That truth which now creates disdain j 
So Imminent for thee appeared 
The danger which my fear hut feared. 
' Come, or I die ; come, or I die :^ 
Ignoble, mean, and paltry lie ! 
To each his one dark hour of doom. 
Say ! is this mine ? oh ! what doth loom 
In the dread Future, for that breast 
Which ceases upon Heaven to rest? 
Couldst thou divine the agony 
It costs to have a doubt of thee. 
Thy spirit's strength itself would spend, 
A confidence renewed to lend 
To mine that wavers, yet believes. 
And, for its trust departing, grieves* 
. Was it worth while thy force to bring 
To conquer such a fragile thing ? ' 
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Was it worth while a scheme so base 

Should from my heart its hopes efface^ 

And raise suspicions there of thee^ 

Too guileless to suspicious be^ 

Too ignorant, through innocence. 

To sever truth from its pretence ? 

Look on me 1 Couldst thou see disgrace 

Stamped on this really childlike fisice. 

Conscious it was thy coward hand 

That held to it Crime's burning brand. 

Nor die with a remorse too keen 

To be endured ? Oh ! since Fve seen 

Thine artifice, ah me ! Fve found 

A knowledge which the fathoms sound 

Of caution, and awaken dread. 

To shun the snare which tliou hast spread ; 

For how couldst thou protect a name 

It were no scandal to defame ? 

What lustre on it couldst thou shed. 

Save such as glitters round the head 

Of Eastern king, whom heathen rite 

Exhibits to the vulgar sight. 

When the pale corse no more can awe. 

Or make his merest word a law ? 

I sought thee not for rank or state — 

I sought thee not : it was my fate 

That thou shouldst cross my path, and be 

The demon of my destiny ; 

And thou hast wrought with woof so fine, 

I did not fed the web intwine 
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The heart which it entangled holds 

In its inextricable folds^ 

Until — ^until almost too late 

That prisoned heart to extricate. 

I say almost : there may be yet 

A way to flee, and to forget 

This one temptation, though so strong ; 

Or, better, dwelling on its wrong. 

Rejoice in the escape from thee 

And love that leads to infamy. 

Then fare thee well ; for why remain ? 

There's nothing for thee to explain. 

Dear Heaven, forbid that I should fly. 

And leave to dire malignity 

Conjecture of my felon-flight; 

Too truthful in its bitter spite. 

Too truthful in its awful guess. 

For purer hearts, in their distress. 

Means to devise to palliate 

The fault each thought would aggravate. 

So fare thee well ; so fare thee well. 

Oh what a dream those words dispel I" 

" Sweet Lily I sweet I and very dear ! 
What more reproaches must I hear ? 
Oh ! thus to be denounced unheard 
Hath all my nobler manhood stirred ; 
And I must be rejudged by thee. 
As if thy sentence were to be 
Reprieve to life, to happiness. 
Beyond Hope's prodigal excess ; 
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Or^ worse than deaths to banishment 

From all that gave to life intent^ 

Object and aim^ and lofty plan ; 

Yea^ all that constitutes the man. 

Twas a rash wish, thy love to test, 

And make me more than mortal blest. 

That pointed out the stratagem. 

Which more than thou I now condemn ; 

For I am punished by the fear 

That causes thee to tremble here ; 

Pm punished by thy doubt of me. 

In an irreparable degree. 

Have I so sinned ? can Mercy be 

An attribute so strange to thee ? 

Why, Love: will pardon and excuse 

The falsehoods which its faith abuse. 

Out of sheer pitj', and consent 

To back receive the penitent 

Whose sorrow is sincere as mine ; 

Then Mercy renders Love divine. 

Sweet Lily ! sweet ! and very dear ! 

Vouchsafe one look my hope to cheer ; 

Vouchsafe one word to soothe my heart. 

Alas ! must we, estranged, apart. 

Exist to pine and fade away. 

Then mingle with the colder clay. 

That never loved, that never erred ? 

By me thine anger is preferred. 

As quickening to vitality 

The love for thee, should never die I 
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Yea, though thou never shouldst forgive, 

*Twas thou who taught me first to live ; 

And hence, though tempted to offend, 

I shall be better at lifers end 

For having erred, and having died 

With contrite heart, and purified. 

So young, and so implacable! 

What can I say, or swear, to quell 

The indignation in thy mind. 

Which can such wrath against me find 

For yielding to the sovereign will 

Of Love, the ever-potent still ; 

Of Love, whose thought, engrossing me. 

Absorbs, subdues to ecstasy ; 

Yet leaves thy reason cool and clear, 

To note my faults as they appear ; 

To note, to censure, stigmatize 

What Love would mark with tear-dimmed eyes ? 

Ah! Lily! Lily! Pve forgot 

It ever is Man's hapless lot 

To love, yet ne'er be loved again ; 

To hope return, but hope in vain ; 

While Woman, safe through vanity. 

Her shield, her buckler, can defy 

The pulses of the heart to rise 

In anguish for the sacrifice 

Upon her Beauty's altar laid : 

The holocaust to Passion made. 

Supreme in power that can destroy, 

And cruel in exulting joy ! 
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Man may dissemble with his tongue^ 

But simulation never wrung 

Tears which, like molten lava, scald 

The heart, ere they the eyelids galled, 

Tears such as these, tears that betray 

The weakness with which thou canst play^ 

The wretched weakness of a soul 

O'er which thou hast unchecked control. 

Oh ! how can I enchant and charm 

Thy pitiful distrust, alarm ? 

O Lily ! do believe in me ; 

Dear Lily ! then thy life shall be 

As glad as if a mother's prayer * 

Committed it to angel's care ; 

Like dream, prolonged by seraph's strain, 

Should seem the bliss, unmixed with pain, 

Which thou shouldst find : then fly with me. 

Is such a picture lost on thee ? 

Oh, trust the love that then would lull 

The bosom's restless pangs, and dull 

All, all sensation, save the sense 

Of rapture thrilling and intense !" 

''Cease, tempter! spare me! Heaven, I plead. 
As if not gloriously self-freed ! 
Cease, tempter ! cease ! the spell is broke. 
And thou canst never more evoke 
The spirit of that Truth severe 
Which, thee believing, could revere. 
My unenlightened innocence 
Was then thy champion of defence ; 
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But tbou hast schooled me craftily ; 

And, lo, thy teaching I apply 

To thee assure that words once dear 

As music to this enthralled ear 

Now grate like discord^s harshest tone. 

And fall as dead as on a stone. 

Entreat, implore, upbraid, or chide : 

I am unmoved in woman's pride. 

I hurried here to save thy life. 

Not lose my honour. As thy wife. 

Thou shouldst have found how I could love; 

But they do know full well above. 

Who read our thoughts, our wills translate. 

That. thou art now beneath my hate. 

Then why this sigh ? then why this tear ? 

Then why this lingering still near ? 

Why ? why ? Because it's woe to me 

To have been so deceived in thee ; 

Which woe, if thou couldst comprehend. 

It would a holier pretext lend 

To the repentance, but essayed. 

With deep and subtle purpose weighed, 

To strengthen the unhallowed hope 

Which cast our love's dark horoscope. 

But I've resisted to the last'; 

And God forgive thee for the past." 

"Lily!" — ^the name died on the air — 
" Return, and I will all repair. 
My Lily !" But she onward sped. 
And reached her home, and laid her head 
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Upon her mother's breast, and wept. 
And close and closer to her crept. 
But nothing breathed : the tempter gone, 
Though life would be a thing foredone. 
And her heart leisure have to break. 
Through anguish for its love's mistake. 
She had escaped ; and therefore she 
Was silent, through the dignity 
Of that nice shyness of a shame 
She had herself demeaned to name. 
She had escaped ; and now her breast 
Must pray back its affrighted rest ; 
Yea, she must struggle to regain 
Its peace, or bear, and not complain. 
She had escaped ; and though a blank 
Her life might be, yet she must thank 
That God who, watching o'er her still. 
Had prompted her to flee from ill. 

One moonless night, one starless night, 
When she was sleeping in the light 
Of her unclouded purity. 
Undreaming of a lowering sky. 
Seized was she with a giant's arm. 
Too suddenly to give alarm. 
And clasped with superhuman strength : 
Yes ! she was his, his own, at length ! 
He never had resigned his prey : 
Her scorn had held him but at bay. 
The fatal knowledge of her love 
(Which tears could not to error move) 
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Was the sheet-anchor still of hope^ 

And braced him with delay to cope. 

YeS; she was his; but, oh ! the pang ! 

Her moanings through the night-winds rang^ 

And through the day her sobbing sigh 

Made cadences of misery I 

From every scene that could recall 

Life's happy contrast, ere her fall. 

He bore her with assiduous care; 

But memory was everywhere. 

And 'neath its canker-worm she drooped; 

For though to vice she had not stooped 

Consentingly, its blight and bane 

Had withered her with parching stain : 

She drooped, she died, in span so brief. 

Her sickness left no time for grief. 
But, oh I unreckoued since, the years 

Of his regret : no date appears 

Compatible with that despair 

Which time is powerless to repair. 

She died the victim of his guilt ! 

Murder may be, nor blood be spilt. 

Murder which unto Heaven will cry 

For punishment, as audibly 

As that of fratricidal Cain, 

Who, for the envied brother slain. 

Was doomed to that perpetual woe 

Which never should oblivion know. 

Like his ! like his ! could he forget 

The Cain-mark which her murder set 
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Upon his 8ouI^ he might endure 

The life whose sling had now no cure. 

He prayed for deaths for madness prayed^ 

In deeper guilt to be betrayed, 

So that its active horror might 

Fill up the fearfiil void, excite 

The morbid agony which chilled 

Life's vital heat, but never killed. 

He did not pray : he but blasphemed. 

But one delirious night he dreamed 

Of her, the chastest innocent. 

Who unto evil had no bent ; 

Of her, who seemed to intercede 

For him above. '* Was it indeed 

Only a dream, a phantasy. 

Which with the breaking dawn would fly ; 

A brain-sick vision of delight. 

To vanish from the mental sight ? 

Merciful Saviour ! let it be 

A souUredeeming certdnty ; 

Not a delusion, Fancy-wrought, 

But an angelic mission, brought 

Directly, Jesus, from Thy throne ; 

For Thou, my Saviour, Thou alone 

Canst such a saving message send. 

Who called the contrite culfvit, friend.^* 

Oh, then he prayed ! oh, then he rent 

His heart, and on that Saviour leant ! 

Oh, then he prayed ! oh, then he prayed 

With earnest heart, and spirit made 
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Meek through contrition, and sincere 
As mother's joy^baptizing tear. 
When conscious how maternity 
Her hopes in heaven must multiply ! 
Prayed like the felon on the cross. 
Whom waves of sin no more could toss 
Back mid the eddies of that sea 
Which lashed the shores of infamy; 
The malefactor, pardoned when 
The guiltiest in the eyes of men. 
Pardoned when guiltiest in his own ; 
Pardoned, through one brief prayer alone ; 
Pardoned, through one life-ebbing prayer ! 
Of pardon, then, must he despair ? 
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THE WHITE HAND OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS.* 



The skiff is moored beneath Lochleven's walls. 
A signal whistle the attention calls 
Of its lone captive, who, in mean disguise, 
Dreads, as too oft before, some sad surprise 
May yet prevent her, though so near, to fly. 
But one hath sworn to rescue her, or die. 
Impatient, flurried, anxious half through fear 
And half through triumph, saving one so dear. 
His proud eye flashing, and his glowing cheek 
Flushing with the emotions which bespeak 
The heart's intenseness in that enterprise 
On whose accomplishment a Queen relies, 

• "She had succeeded in leaving the castle of Lochleven, with the 
assistance of William Douglas, in the disguise of a laundress ; and when 
seated in the boat, which was pushing from the shore, she betrayed herself 
by lifting her hand to her head." 

"The charm of her soft sweet voice is described as irresistible; and she 
sang well, accompan3ring herself on the harp, the virginals, and still oftener 
on the lute, which set off the beauty of her long, delicate, white hand." — 
Inventories 0^ Mary Queen of Scots, 
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The youth, devoted, waits till she appears 
Whose absence lengthens moments into years, 
With breath suspended, lest a sigh should shake 
Some withered leaf, and the worn sentry wake. 
Who has not felt the anguish of suspense* 
Absorb to agony each other sense, 
Until the sound so longed for is unheard, 
Which yet the soul to sudden rapture stirred ^^ 

She came. Did his hand tremble ? If it shook. 
It was with reverence, as hers he took 
To lead her to the boat, and then appeal 
To Heaven, that nothing may her flight reveal. 
As in his own her hand is trustful placed 
(In whose warm grasp her terror could be 

traced). 
He felt how much upon the hour devolved, 
And not to fail, with life, anew resolved. 
Two sturdy men — the sole attendants there. 
Engaged by Douglas, his rich freight to bear 
To more propitious shores — the scullers took 
With prompt obedience, yet with furtive look 
At the veiled damsel, stealing thus unseen 
With cavalier, nor guessed it was the Queen. 
Yet maids seek not their lineaments to hide 
If they are lovely ; still they vainly tried 
To penetrate the rustic masquerade. 
Which nought of rural coquetry displayed. 
If with a passing thought they marvelled why 
She was so cautious to avoid their eye, 

o 
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It made no deeper impress than the oar 

That lightly skimmed the loch : each stolid boor. 

Remembering the reward out-weighed the task, 

Would not offend, nor curious question ask. 

'Tis evident she wishes to evade 

Detection somehow, that close-muffled maid. 

Shy through her love, and bashful through her 

joy! 

O Modesty ! most charming when most coy ! 

For they are lovers ! '' Are they ? Douglas seems 

Too cold, too distant. Where the fiery gleams 

Of passion darting from the ardent eye ? 

Can that be love, so awed to apathy ? 

Can love be ceremonial ? Not so they. 

Those rude, rough men, when subject to its sway. 

Alas I how long ago, how time has flown. 

Since their old hearts did such young rapture own!^^ 

Old, mercenary now, and pitiless. 

And chilled to sympathy and to distress. 

And only anxious for that greed of gain 

Which they will have, though at another's pain. 

She's seated in the boat : he stands apart. 

Fearing lest the wild beating of his heart 

Should overmaster him if by her side ; 

While she, through absence, or perchance through 

pride. 
Forgot to win him to familiar be 
As lovers who elope clandestinely. 
Lo, as the bark glides swiftly from the shore^ ; 
Onward propelled by energetic oar. 
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He whispered to his bounding heart, " She's saved ! 

Hence, coward terrors which would have enslaved. 

O Joy ! I comprehend how full thou art, 

From what a gushing fountain thou dost start; 

Bright, beautiful, transparent as the stream 

Which glitters in the sunset's golden beam 

Of this most glorious twilight ; as the day 

In softest shadows fades^serene away ! 

She's saved ! she's saved ! and unto me she owes 

The thankfulness which in her bosom glows ! 

Henceforth my life cannot be common-place, 

With such a deed for Memory to retrace ; 

A deed which more will aggrandize a name 

Than princely lineage, or war-won fame. 

See, mantling on her cheek, her lip, her eye. 

The radiance of recovered Liberty ! 

O Heaven 1 her exultation is too bold : 

It will betray her, spite the triple fold 

Of her disguise ; and then it will be known 

That the imprisoned Queen with me has flown ; 

Not the frail beauty 'which the bosom fires 

With passions fleeting, frantic, rash desires ; 

But the Anointed, on whose forfeit head 

A price is set — the block awaits instead ! 

'Tis but Love's interpenetrating eye 

Which makes me seem to see a danger nigh. 

She is immovable; no gesture tells 

Of the expectancy, the hope which swells 

Her bosom now ; my apprehensiveness 

Has rendered me suspicious to excess ; 

G 2 
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Yet to be certain, to be reassured : 

On such a point doubt cannot be endured/' 

With eyes dilating in their scrutiny 

(Which yet were baffled by stupidity) 

He:at the rowers glanced, as if to read 

Their inmost souls, determined to mislead 

Them from the truth, if they should entertain 

A thought so fatal ; but it was in vain : 

Their vacant faces met his searching gaze. 

As if their minds were in as thick a haze 

As that which rises from the marshy dells 

Where the pestiferous Malaria dwells. 

'^ Yes, she was safe. O Love, thou timid thing. 

That never soar'st but on Fear-pinioned wing, 

How needless oft thy terrible alarms. 

Which yet with exquisite refinement charms. 

The object of them making far more dear 

Than if too uneventful Love, for Fear V* 

How Love his thoughts besets! Thou cruel 

Love, 
That canst not mate the e^le with the dove. 
Nor Queen with commoner, the bosom spare 
Which cannot thy humiliations bear. 
O Love ! O hapless, hopeless Love, for him I 
No brilliant ray on the horizon's rim 
Meridian glory for that love foreshows ; 
Still he must cherish it, though fraught with 

woes, 
That secret grief which never is forgot, 
With which the stranger intermeddles not. . 
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" Is It unknown to her ? has she not guessed 
The life-devouring torment of his breast ? 
Can she be ignorant how souls aspire 
Upward to Excellence — how they admire 
Grace, Beauty, Goodness, combination rare. 
Which souls, like his, for noble works prepare ? 
No, no ; she knows it not, and Heaven forefend 
That his devotion should so basely end. 
His Queen, his love ! rebellious thought, subside. 
Beneath thine own obscurity abide. 
Until that soul is throbbing unto death. 
When, angels listening, with his latest breath 
It is preferred in prayer to Heaven alone. 
Where Love 's no crime at Love's supremest 
throne.^' 

As she observed the agitated youth, 
Had she no intuition of the truth ? 
Was she unconscious of the conflict borne ; 
With varying passions how his heart was torn — 
With hope, with fear, despair, and the alarms 
Which a transcendent heroism calms. 
And tones down to the grand humility 
Which, most adored Queen, is due to thee ? 
She knew her power, too often exercised. 
But never, as by him, so dearly prized ! 
She knew her fascinations but too well. 
And, like enchantress, wrought her potent spell 
To bind the heart in chains whose links at will 
She could unloose. But there was danger still : 
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She did not yet feel safe ; till she was free, 
She must by flattery warm his loyalty. 
To the enamoured dreamer then she spoke, 
Who, thus addressed, again to reason woke. 
She waved him to her side with queenly air, 
And yet most gentle; and, when seated there, 
She overran the fevours manifold 
Which she'd received from him. Alas ! how cold. 
Those recapitulated favours sound. 
To chill his bosom, at its hope's rebound ! 
And cold they studiously were meant to be. 
Capricious, wayward, cruel Queen, by thee : 
For at each stroke the rapid rowers plied 
She felt her span of liberty more wide ; 
She felt her need of Douglas less intense ; 
She almost felt his homage an ofience. 
As adding to the burden of that debt 
Which, as a Queen, she proudly must forget. 
When queenly glory should evolve its ray. 
And she her humble vassal could repay. 
She felt that she must crush the heart that beat 
So holily, so loftily, and meet 
The sadness of revulsion, and not shrink, 
For thought so paltry, on the very brink 
Of Freedom, Happiness, of God-sent Bliss. 
It mattered not if he his aim should miss ; 
Yet, yet to leave him on Life's brow, forlorn ; 
« To deem it better that he'd not been born ; 
To loathe existence, curse each coming hour, 
And bow the victim of her subtle power ! 
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O World of Shadows ! oft the ocean drifts 

Its richest cargo (as the tempest shifts) 

Upon some houseless^ unfrequented shore. 

With not one hand to seize the precious store ! 

So was he wrecked, the costly argosy 

Of adoration sunken in a sea 

Whose hidden rocks no warning breakers show, 

And o'er whose ruin tides returning flow. 

He was the Menial, and she was the Queen. 

Oh ! are there no affinities between 

The hearts which Rank holds distant as the poles, 

Betwixt whose meeting Pride's fierce maelstrom 

rolls? 
He was the Menial whom she deigned to use 
In her adversity, and then refuse 
The only guerdon which his heart could claim : 
To suffer it to love, nor feel it shame 
That such a privilege that heart should steep 
In purer elements, and Memory keep 
Attached to her by such a hallowed tie 
As should his meaner station dignify. 
As should his nature graft upon the stem 
Whose topmost branches bore a diadem ; 
To live, to die as they should bloom or fade. 
To wither with her in Misfortune's shade ; 
Or, as they flourished, have his soul expand. 
Till, like that spreading tree of Eastern land. 
Thousands a shelter in the heat should find; 
For Love, when blessed, mu3t bless all human- 
kind. 
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But his love was not blessed^ could never be : 
Her hireling's thanks had damped his chivalry, 
Had brought him to his level, made it plain 
How much of misery he must sustain ; 
How much of mortifying pride, to smart. 
And eat its cancerous way into his heart. 

He hoped no more, convinced his doom was 
sealed: 
The services which challenged thanks reveled 
The insurmountable defence was placed 
By her whose gratitude his love disgraced. 
As roses wreathed around a corse but show 
How pale is Death, so Animation's glow 
Grew wan as Hope expired within his breast. 
Him leaving with a loneliness oppressed. 
So wearying, so woeful, desolate. 
That Earth in chaos were a happier state; 
For she whom Earth for him did vivify 
Its life had blasted his by contumely. 
But had not scorn been too precipitate ? 
Too prematurely was she not elate ? 
Was she so certain that she could dispense 
With one so energetic ? Was the sense 
Of her restored liberty so strong 
That to be cruel seemed to her no wrong ? 
Was she so sure of her delivery ? 
Had she received from Fate security 
Which her protection was from mundane change. 
Above all failure, and beyond the raiige 
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Of disappointments, lapses, overthrows. 

And the reverses which, hke heavy blows. 

Fall on the sanguine, till they prostrate lie. 

The very abjects of Calamity ? 

For Fortune's smile is often as the flash 

Which but precedes the thunder's frowning crash. 

That lights the skies, to render them more dark 

When tempest-rain has quenched the lightning's 

spark ; 
And Mary's antecedents should have taught 
That with storm-kindled light her life was fraught; 
That cloud and sunshine marked each shifting 

scene 
Of the dramatic course which hers had been ; 
That tragic horrors rose like spectres gaunt. 
The gayer comedy of Youth to haunt ; 
And that, while young, a grim, portentous gloom 
Foretold for her an unemblazoned tomb. 
Ere yet Maturity should crown her years. 
To wring from History pathetic tears. 
'^But no; should she be schooled? should she 

restrain 
Her present rapture, to accept the pain 
Of past Experience ? Wherefore should she so. 
When basking in the Future's fervid glow, 
A Future which the Past must recompense ) 
Or where the justice of Omnipotence ?" 

Through this inebriating reverie. 
And its attendant inadvertency. 
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Mary ungloved her hand. The sudden sight 
(Thrilling with an unparalleled delight) 
Dazzled the eyes, and caused the heart to leap 
With am amazing joy, like his in sleep 
Who dreams that one for whom he long has sighed 
Lies cradled in his arms, a love-bound bride. 
So Douglas felt, the vision of that hand 
I Depriving him of common self-command. 
'' O gracious Heaven ! what a hand to press ! 
Oh what a hand for mutual love'5 caress ! 
Oh what a hand, if fever scorched the brain. 
To banish with its touch the hissing pain ! 
Oh what a hand his kisses to outwear ! 
Yet even it to touch he may not dare. 
If she were sleeping, yea, if she were dead. 
His courage would not stand him in the stead, 
That he should need to touch the sacred hand. 
Which courtiers clasped in the warm saraband, 
When royal revels their free license lent 
To those on wanton pleasures madly bent. 
And rash presumption risked the forwardness 
Which to himself he trembles to express. 
Oh ! once to lay his burning palm to hers. 
In union of souls, when nothing stirs 
In Nature but the harmonies divine 
Of Love, Joy, Hope, Youth's ever-hallowed trine. 
When the occurrences of vulgar time 
Are rung out by the heart's exulting chime 
Into oblivion, and remembrance dates 
Its epochs only from that which creates 
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Its ecstasy mefTable. Shall I 
So deeply venture ? Shall I wrath defy ? 
Her fiercest anger could but leave me where 
Pm now without it, on thy verge, Despair, 

hateful rank ! O accident of birth 1 

The seraph's sorrow and the demon's mirth ! 
The scorn, the scoff, the envy of the crowd. 
The only gift which could my heart make proud. 
As equal then for hers. But, while I dream. 
There may be danger ; yes, there is a gleam 
Of threatening import in those baleful eyes. 
More sinister than of aroused surprise. 
Those men are traitors in their every thought ; 
But their allegiance shall with life be bought : 

1 have not risked my own to set her free 
To fail at the approach of treachery ; 

It never shall be said a Douglas shrank 
From danger, while his veins life's current 
dmnk." 

Ah ! resolute and firm thou now must be. 
To guard a life so precious unto thee. 
Not to thyself alone, but for her sake 
Whose safety will existence mar or make ; 
For added moments but that risk increase 
Which may with regicidal murder cease ! 
Those men that wondrous hand remarking too. 
As in its naked loveliness it drew 
Their close attention, their astonishment. 
Their awe at the most marvellous event. 
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It was not the rich gems which on it blazed^ 

It was the actual hand^ which them amazed. 

'' Was ever such a hand in peasant seen ?'* 

They hurried questioned. " Should it be the Queen ? 

Too white that hand to match that mean attire ! 

What golden prospects does that thought inspire ! 

If so, what booty would that hand convey. 

Comrade, to us, who toil from day to day. 

Yet never gain enough to satisfy 

The vulture Hunger, gnawing savagely ! 

Betwixt our want does Fortune intervene 

The brilliant promise of recaptured Queen ? 

Let us embrace her in her frolic mood. 

And seize the opportunity of good." 

Swift from their cheeks the flush of fiery red. 
Through strong excitement, blent with terror, 

fled; 
The native dread of Majesty so near 
Chilling their expectations with the fear 
Of traitorous design, of lost respect ; 
But soon they rallied from its brief effect; 
And, with a sullen smile, sharp clutch of hand — 
With signs significant, they understand — 
They swore a mental oath to stand or fall 
Together, as it may be, nor recall. 
Through pity, or compunctious loyalty. 
That heart to heart's demoniac decree. 
They flung their oars up, even as rowers spin 
The scullers when regatta race they win. 
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And^ in a voice that made her quiver, cried, 

" The Queen ! the Queen ! Tear Douglas from her 

side: 
He will defend her, the enamoured fool. 
And die like others, the false beaut/s tool. 
But we would spare his blood to cooler grow ; 
But if he's wilful, why, then it must flow.'' 
With yell, which mountain glens reverberate^ 
They sprang upon their prey, mate close to mate ; 
But with them single-handed Douglas strove^ 
As they still ever strive, like him, who love. 
^' Back to your duty, coward cravens, back ! 
And learn the homage which your bosoms lack ! 
Have ye forgotten ye are of my clan ? 
Would ye dishonour it unto a man ? 
Back to your duty, blood-hounds, instant back ! 
Bethink in time, you're on the Judas-track 
Of that betrayed Sovereignty of old. 
When the Accurst, through avarice of gold. 
Grave his own soul to hell. Back, caitiffs, back ! 
Or, by that sin-atoning Christ, I'll hack 
Your lives out of your carcases, and throw 
The brutish offal to the carrion-crow !"' 

But, like the tiger who has tasted blood. 
Or rushing torrent of the loosened flood, 
Their wild ferocity each bound o'erleapt ; 
While Mary in unbridled anguish wept. 
Those ruthless hearts her beauty could not charm; 
So, with the ready instinct of alarm. 
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For that love I have livedo for that love died ; 
And Heaven from thee that love will not divide. 
. " Pardon that groan : it were a crime to sigh 
When favoured thus at thy dear feet to die.'* 

^' Oh, pardon me my queenly forced disdain ! 
Speak to me, Douglas; speak but once again ! 
He'll speak no more. Dear, noble heart, farewell. 
How much I loved thee, too, let cherubs tell. 
Oh, never more shall I the accent hear. 
So true, so tender I" In the moonlight, clear. 
His pallid features met her tearful gaze, 
With yet enough of beauty left for praise. 
Serenely smiling in their hushed repose ; 
While from the yet alive, in contrast rose. 
In awful contrast, imprecations, threats. 
The calls on death, the impotent regrets 
That he must die, nor yet partake the spoil 
For which with murder he his soul did soil. 
''Conscience and Hell," he cried, "ye are the 

same: 
I feel already thy consuming flame I 
No ; not consuming : would it could consume ! 
How quickly night has come! what sudden gloom! 
I cannot see, O Lord ! I cannot hear ! 
Have mercy, pardon. Oh ! how Death I fear ! 
Pray for me, comrade : all the gold is thine! 
Oh what a prize am I forced to resign ! 
Could I but live ! is there no hope for me ? 
Most odious Queen, to cause this tragedy I 
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Detested ! hateful ! curse her, Lord 1^' A moan, 
A little struggle^ and a soul had flown 
On wings of Terror with a murder charged— 
By Death for Judgment franchised and enlarged 
From the encumbering fleshy to meet the eye 
Of Him who can condemn or sanctify. 

How dead upon his arm appears the weight 
Of the inanimate and quickened freight 
To the one boatman, as each nerve he 

strains. 
Yet only slowly on Lochleven gains. 
To yield his captive to its dreary keep. 
Her wretched days away in tears to weep — 
To claim his due for blood and treachery, 
Perchance another " Potter's FieW to buy. 
For it had lost its value in his eyes. 
That coveted, that guilt-suggesting prize — 
The mother of the evil thought, whose child 
Had with such fascination on him smiled. 
But was so frowning now that grim Despair 
Seemed gazing on him with its stony stare. 
And almost urging him to join the dead. 
Who now knew where the dismal passage led — 
Who now knew all, who now had faced their 

God, 
And bowed the spirit to His scourging rod, 
And learnt the worst which Mercy may make 

best. 
By giving to their perturbation rest. 
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" Oh, would that rest were mine ! would I were 
dead, 
Without the struggle, and without the dread — 
Without the doubt, uncertainty, and fear 
Which all so real unto Guilt appear I 
How Riches, making themselves wings to fly. 
For ever bear away tranquillity. 
When Crime's the channel of the damning 

gold. 
For which the peace of Innocence was sold ! 
Oh, would that I were dead I it cannot be 
That life will rise above this infamy ! 
Have pity, gracious God ! and shed Thy light 
Upon this darkened heart, and make it bright/^ 
A simple earnest prayer of rock-struck heart, 
From which the waters of repentance start — 
The outburst of a heart not wholly clean. 
Or it from bonds would have released its Queen. 

Mary re-entered her oW prison-gates. 
Convinced of the close durance which awaits 
The bird retaken in the fowler's snare; 
But that occasioned her no serious care : 
She was oppressed with one tremendous thought — 
The fatal issue which her flight had brought, 
Its sacrifice of love ; else, oh ! she might. 
When Time had dimmed young Adoratiou^s 

sight. 
Have seemed to him a dream of memory, 
A something in his youth had flitted by 
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Like summer sunbeam, not the wintry cloud 
Which had enwrapped him in a blood-stained 

shroud. 
And cast upon her lot the added gloom 
Of Douglas's deplored and early doom. 
Piercing her bosom with a pang above 
All else can pain— the pang of buried love, 
That no atonement for past slights can be 
' Made in that bosom's contrite agony. 
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THE PORTRAIT. 



At first a cry of ecstasy, inveigled by surprise ; 

But, after I had wiped away the tears that dimmed mine 

eyes. 
And I could look more steadily, with my heart in the 

gaze, 
I saw, with infinite regret, how hasty was my praise. 
The picture has throughout, my son, a meagre under- 
tone: 
Where is the light of blessedness, which in thy dear eyes 

shone ? 
The artist, was he dazed by it ? No ! how could he 

portray 
Of the ineffable of soul the inexpressive ray ? 
No human talent, human skill, no human effort can 
Depict the consciousness of Life with which God 

quickened man. 
When He aroused the mighty mind which him the 

monarch made 
Of all that moved upon the earth, through Reason's 

higher grade. 
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The right hand may its cunning try, and Genius guide 
the stroke. 

But never o'er cold canvas yet the ethereal lustre broke 

Which the impassioned ardour wakes when glance to 
glance replies. 

And hearts expand, like tropic flowers, 'neath mutual 
sympathies. 

Painting and Sculpture 1 excellent, and beautiftil as well ! 

But neither ever satisfied the bosom's panting swell, 

Ambitious in the sentiments, by Nature sanctified ; 

The yearnings of maternal love, for that fond love which 
died. 

And which, with growing anguish, craves that reci- 
procity 

Which ever more— oh! ever more — ^Death must to it 
deny: 

So thus it calls on Art to give, at least, phantasmal life. 

To imitate the warmth, the glow, the smile with feeling 
rife. 

The intellect which still was swayed by keen emotion's 
will, 

Spreading like circles on a stream rippled by mountain- 
rill; 

Till everj' thrilling nerve evinced the soul's intensity. 

Ah, baffled hope ! ah, tortured love ! ah, cruel mockery ! 

This shadow-thing, this spectral-form of animation void, 

Contrasts with the vitality so suddenly destroyed. 

Which rendered life to me a book of sweetest poetry. 

Whose pages were illumed, dear heart! with thy 
benignant eye. 
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Which made them brilliant as a tale of legendary lore^ 
Bejewelled with the glittering gems of Fancy's sparkling 

store; 
But now that life's a blank entire, with not one written 

line. 
For Death hath blotted out the sheen which caused it so 

to shine; 
And nothing can my fixture show but darkness dire 

and dim 
As the horizon, when a storm obscures its dazzling rim. 
Yet whom the Lord created, lo ! the Lord can re-create; 
But Art can never, though it would. His nature emulate : 
Betwixt His work and man's He sets immeasurable space; 
And hence, for me, the utmost is the image of thy face! 
The vital spark He will revive, and re-illume thine eye. 
And thou wilt be again for me my cloudless summer 

sky ; 
And I shall warm my frozen heart in the refulgent light 
Which was, before earth grew so dark, my dearest part 

of sight ! 
When my own faintly-flickering star is quenched within 

the tomb. 
And my hushed spirit lists to hear the welcome voice of 

doom. 
The eyes which closed in tears for thee in glory to 

unseal. 
Then shall I see what Art could not, with all its art, 

reveal— 
The dead in life, in form, in mind, with each fair 

feature's trace 
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Impressed with the resemblance of their Maker's love 

and grace^ 
As wheti from Him His masterpiece came pure and 

undefiledj 
Ere sin had flawed the heavenly mould on which the 

angels smiled—- 
On which thej'^ll smile once more, my son ! in realms 

where we shall meet. 
When I have found thy hallowed path to Jesu's holy 

feet; 
Till when, not this, but that, engraved on memory with 

prayer. 
Shall be the only portrait, love ! which it of thee will 

bear — 
The sketch from Pit/s gentle hand, which is no 

counterfeit^ 
And which, through pity more sublime, Mercy did quite 

complete. 
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YOUTH'S HARVEST REAPED BY AGE. 



He who stands on the shore to look across 

The ocean to its horizontal verge. 

As " distance lends enchantment to the view/' 

Sees not the breakers, which are still ahead 

To warn of danger, nor the curling waves 

In shroud-like whiteness, which yet rise above 

The shoals and quicksands of that glassy sea. 

Smooth as a mirror, polished for the eye 

Of Beauty by her sen^ant Flattery's hand ; 

Yet they are there beneath its treacherous calm. 

As many a shriek of agony could tell 

Of new-made widow, when her husband's bark 

Struck on uncharted rocks, whose coming home 

Had worn itself a passage in her heart 

For Joy to tread exultingly and fresh. 

So he sees not, who on the threshold stands 

Of manhood (whom the mother yet a boy 

Would keep, to guard him from them with her love). 

The breakers, and the waves, the quicksands, shoals. 

Which the far-off of life conceals from sight. 
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Until the vessel, which he christened Hope, 
And freighted with the riches of his youth, 
Lies wrecked and stranded on some savage coast. 
With all its precious cargo scattered loose. 
To -float away at ebbing of the tide. 
And sink in the dark caverns of a sea 
Which, like an over-crowded burial-ground. 
Heaps gem on gem in a disordered mass 
Of splendour void of form, as chaos was 
Before Intelligence did fashion it 
To shape with skill artistic and divine. 

O thou severe and -sage Experience ! 
That bringest from the Past such vast regrets, 
* Contritions overwhelming, and despairs 
Which madden with their futile retrospects — 
Thou tardy schoolmistress in Wisdom's lore ! 
Oh ! why not rather teach the pliant mind ? 
Oh ! why not rather bend the supple twig ? 
Why battle rather with the stubborn will ? 
Why rather strain to bow the sturdy oak ? 
Why raise a spectre from thy ghastly tomb 
To fright the soul into remorsefrilness ? 
There never was the man, just to himself. 
Who did not .wish that Past to re-enact. 
When conscious made by Time of its misuse — 
To lay up memories of good achieved. 
Of works accomplished, charities observed. 
Of Christian graces and benign intents. 
To feed on, like the giver of a feast. 
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To Anguish for an unelapsing date, 

Whose tediousness will but increase my hate 

For whatsoever is unlike to thee. 

While proving the impossibility 

Out of thyself thy excellence to find, 

And adding to my soul the bonds that bind 

It to a servitude that would debase. 

Save but that Beauty leaves ennobling trace. 

Ah ! Love ! be lowly if thou wouldst succeed ; 
Stretch not thy grasp beyond thy merit's 

meed ! 
Ah ! Love ! be lowly if thou wouldst be sweet; 
The love that soars above itself to meet 
Its dove of promise weds not soul with soul : 
The native prides of ancestry control 
The happy liberty which Love would know. 
Which, like a rivulet, should freely flow. 
Merry as laughter at a marriage feast. 
Or captive to the sunshine just released. 
Love should without divided purpose be. 
And pure and holy in simplicity 
As little child that to its mother goes. 
Yet on its way forgets its transient woes, 
And meets her smiling, while her gracious eyes 
Smile, too, in the heart's quickened sympathies : 
So Love should meet, returning smile for smile. 
As it forgets its transient woes erewhile. 
But no responding smile has Love for me ; 
And, for its woes, can there oblivion be ? 
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Can I forget them ? How can I forget 

The tortured mind, the souFs eternal fret. 

The struggles to regain my manliness, 

And the submissions, which are nothing less 

Than hugging chains that gall, than kissing rods 

Which smite like serfs — ^his weary way who plods 

When the wished shadow comes that brings him rest. 

The animal repose which the rude breast 

Accepts as the condition of its state. 

Nor murmuring claims a more exalted fate. 

Content with that which is, and yielding will 

Subordinate to others ? — ^while I still. 

Unresting ever, watch the darkening sky 

To bring me shadow, far more wearily. 

Oh ! there is no cessation for my toil. 

No calm my vigilant unease to foil. 

No rest, no pause for the excited brain, 

Whose throbbings should be maddening but their 

pain 
Prevents insanity— so keen, acute. 
So eager, active, fierce in the pursuit 
Of that intangible and empty shade— 
The love which Fortune has a phantom made. 

Were Love to condescend to my estate. 
The favour would be such, I should debate 
Whether refusal would more dignify 
And more enhance in Lovers fastidious eye. 
Than it accepting, to become the slave 
Whose fetters drag down to ignoble grave. 
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Love must be level as a boundless plain^ 
With not one barrier freedom to restrain. 
With not one landmark, save the heart's, to bind 
The vast extent which Craft has not defined ; 
For sunless, shadowless his path would be 
Who hopes for light in Love's disparity — 
Who hopes for joy in Love that never knew 
How Pity on the sacred fountain drew 
Of human sympathy for human ills. 
Which for His creatures God mysterious wills. 

If from Remembrance I could cancel years — 
If I could see Hope's future through my tears. 
Then would thy golden hair and sapphire eyes 
Like vision of Love's Canaan arise; 
But, as engraver with strong spirits bums'i' 
Esch image in the plate, which it returns. 
So in my soul is burnt the life-long scorn 
Which I too patiently from thee have borne. 
No grovelling passion did my love inspire. 
But the pure element that fed the fire 
Of the Athenian vestal — lit the flame 
Which, unextinguished, will endure the same. 
Thou mayst be wedded, and thou mayst have 

bliss. 
But never hallowed with a love like this. 
Which should have shone a Pharos on the heights. 
Till Heaven's more perfect safety thee invites. 

* jlquafortis, or nitric acid. 
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Sheltered securely from the Alpine snows, 
A small blue flower in brilliant contrast blows — 
A summer-haunting blossom, which does greet 
The traveller with a fragrance passing sweet. 
Whose name is '' Wayside Watcher/'* I to thee 
A wayside watcher will for ever be. 
That, when thou from thine eminence dost sweep 
With haughty eye the humbler things which keep 
Their distance from the icy peaks that kill. 
Thou mayest then, though sore against thy will 
(Casting thy glance upon such simple flower). 
Bewail the dire mistake of Beauty's power. 
Which valued not the. love that would have blest 
Beyond each dreaming of thy youthful breast. 
And, with a sigh, confess that love sincere 
Is Heaven's divinest gift to mortals here. 

• fFi^^warten, German : Watcher by the Wajrsidc, English. 
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EARTHLY FLOWERS AND HEAVENLY. 



The flowers of Earth may bloom and die, 

And vanish from our eyes ; 
But there is no dread mystery 

To follow their demise: 
They have their destiny fulfilled. 

Those Summer-heralds fair. 
And odours round about distilled, 

And through the vagrant air; 
The odours blandly which recall, 

In Life's stem, bracing task. 
The languor by a waterfall 

Which did no effort ask. 
What time the violets enclose 

Their sweets in balmy bowers. 
While hedges hide the coy primrose. 

The bashfuUest of flowers. 
When Youth was in the Spirit-land, 

And dreams were held as sooth. 
Before realities did band 

Themselves in waking Truth. 
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Yea^ Earth's Spring buds may blighted be^ 

Earth's Autumn flowers may fisule, 
And branch and leaf of shrub and tree 

Be in destruction laid^ 
To perish, as if lightning's stroke ' 

Had swept with burning hand 
The lyre of Nature, to evoke 

The dirge of Beauty's land. 
That Nature may fresh bloom unfold^ 

In Ruin's rank despite; 
But, ere matured, the nipping cold 
. Of Winter's cruel night. 
All black and sere, as 'neath a pall. 

Their petals rath may spread, — 
Yet none bewail their early fiJl, 

None mourn that they are dead ; 
• No sylvan poets rhyme the end 

Of their ephemeral doom. 
Nor lasting inspirations lend ^ 

To grace a fleeting tomb» 
As the first cloud that dims their sky 

But curtains them to sleep. 
While stars, in kindred sympathy,* 

Their vigils o'er them keep. 
Their seasons on successive roll ; 

They're buried for a time; 
Nor risk they an immortal soul. 

Nor answer they for crime ; 

* t^oeu fimcifiilly and bcautiluHy oil sttti the flowers of heaven. 

I 
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While Reason and Remembrance tell 

Of their reviving hour^ 
When they as buds for Earth will swell, 

Hien burst again in flower. 
Their resurrection from the ground. 

Their temporary grave. 
They rise from with re-quickened bound. 

For dews their breast to lave ; 
To smile, like children in their play. 

Upon that ornate Earth, 
Then*pass as prone as smile away. 

Which, lo 1 expires at birth ! 
Nor anxious Love lament their state. 

So innocently pure ; 
Nor anxious Love contend with Fate 

Their Future to secilre; 
Nor anxious Love, as Conscience smites, * 

For Adoration here. 
Propitiate with prayerful rites i 

God's jealousy severe. , 

But there are buds, but there are flowers, 

I 
Which also bloom to die, 

JJo more revived by genial showers I 

Nor renovating sky, | 

The Earth in beauty to array I 

(Beauty it proudly bears. 
The wreath upon her bridal-day 

Which virgin Summer wears). 
For them for Earth that bloom no more 

Is anxious Love opprest^ 
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And would, O Lord, Thy aid implore 

To lull its fears to rest. 
Are its young buds, its promised flowers. 

Snatched from its arms away, 
Transplanted only in Thy bowers 

For heavenly undecay. 
To perfume with their fragrance sweet 

The hills and valleys there ? 
Such. incense. Lord, is very meet 

Thine altars to prepare 
For the Hosannas which Thy saints 

And seraphs joyful sing. 
For that perfume Love's spirit faints : 

Oh, fan it with Thy wing ! 
On it the breeze refreshing shed 

From Thy Arabian shore. 
Oh, whisper. Love, "They are not dead, 

But only gone before !^^ 
Oh, let them be Love's compass-flower,* 

By Thee in hope sent forth. 
Which still, as darker tempests lower. 

Turns brightly to the North ! 
Oh, let them guide Love, Lord, to Thee, 

Yea, to Thy mercy-throne, 
Where, seated in Thy majesty. 

Thou hailest all Thine own ! 
Waft o'er that Love, so parched and wan. 

The odour of their breath : 

* « The compass-flower is found in great profusion upon the prairies of 
Texas." — Leicester Journal, 
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Let it, like DanieFs, rest upon* 

That Love, Lord, when with Death 
It struggles for the victory. 

Which Death must overpower. 
Encouraged by the welcome cry, 

^' Come to thy compass-flower I" 
Let it perfume Love's solemn bed. 

The grave — ^Earth's final gift- 
On which Thy watching spirits tend. 

Till Faith that Love shall lift 
Into the Presence maketh glad 

With joy no more to fail. 
And which for pangs on Earth Love had 

Will amply countervail; 
For there the buds which it bewept 

Are blooming in their Spring, 
The asphodels which angels kept 

Beneath ensheltering wing. 
Until the sun that knows no shade 

Should their crushed leaves expand. 
To show how rich heaven's flowers are made 

By God's enveiling hand. 



* ** Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his fine, and worshipped 
Daniel, and commanded that they ihould ofier an oblatioa and tweet odours 
unto him."— Daniel ii. 46. 
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TOYS FOR SICK CHILDREN. 

THE aUEEN^S PRESENT OF TOYS TO THE HOSPITAL 
FOR SICK CHILDREN.* 



Poor litde hearts! impatient for the play. 
Through the fine rapture of a summer^s day, 
In fields perfumed by Heaven, so fresh, so sweet. 
For children bounteous Nature's annual treat. 
Poor little hearts I that, mid the body's rack. 
Cannot to one cahn hour of ease look back. 
Their infancy was such an awful blank. 
So bitter was the cup of grief they drank. 
It almost turned the mother's milk to gall, 
And did, in sooth, most fearfully forestall 

♦. H*R Majsstt at Parkhdrst Prison. — On Friday last her Majesty 
&pent some considerable time in going over this Government prison^ the 
major port of which is occupied by female convicts, and the other part by 
boy convicts. Attached to the females' prison is a nursery for the children 
bom of convicts since their conviction, and in that department her Majesty 
remained for some little time. On Monday the Hon. Mrs. Bruce drove to 
the prison with a present from her Majesty,' quite a load of toys for the 
nursery .->-Poo2e Herald, Jan. 22, 1864. 
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The fell diseases which corrupt their veins. 
And blot their loveliness with boils and blains^ 
And render them such objects. Pity's eye 
Averts itself, although accusingly. 
Orphans and outcasts, casual waifs and strays. 
Whom Sickness on a bed of torture lays. 
Whom Charity with open arms receives. 
And, as she can, their agony relieves; 
Creatures that never knew unguilty times. 
That looked with young, unwondering eyes on crimen 
Which them dismayed not, them did not surprise. 
But to which use did them familiarize- 
Nay, which were welcomed as a means of bread^ 
Too oft the means which to the scaffold led ; . 
Yet even at such thought they shuddered not. 
For Famine hath a state where all 's forgot> 
Save the desire that must be satisfied — 
Yea, though a hecatomb of kindred died. 
Hardened, experienced in each phase of woe, 
Old, without age, they prematurely grow; 
Dragged up with blows and curses from their birth. 
The midnight orgies of a foul-mouthed mirth 
Blending its riot with their feverish sleep, 
And making them, in dreams, with terror weep ; 
While,' oh ! their waking, when the dawn appears. 
Is still more ghastly : hunger, thirst, and tears ; 
No love to humanize, no sympathy 
To rouse the dormant faculties which lie 
Deep in the bosom, smouldering slowly there. 
Unsought by Culture and unnursed by Care ; 
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No change to vary^ and no hope to cheer 

Life's dull monotony from day to year. 

With its eternal round of sufieringj 

No sun a light upon the gloom to fling 

Which wraps them in an everlasting shade ! 

For what good purpose were such victims made ? 

Alas t for what good purpose were they bom— 

The things who from each social link are tom^ 

Rent violently asunder by the grasp 

Of Penury, which rudely doth unclasp 

The yearning heart from heart, the hand from hand. 

To spread contagious Want throughout the land ? 

For what good purpose } Question not the aim 

Of God, when for His abject He makes claim. 

For what good purpose ? That which here is seen 

In the dear boon of a benignant Queen— 

A Queen in power, a Mother in the heart — 

Who thus devised how best she could impart 

A pleasure that should lure them from their pain, 

Which should restore the smile, the tear restrain, 

And lend, for once, a sense of strange delight 

Which, in a measure. Fortune's wrongs should right. 

And thrill with novel ecstasy the breast 

So ignorant of joy, so long opprest 

By misery morose, by sullen hate. 

By all that renders childhood desolate, 

And raise the mind, and elevate the tone 

Of those who held themselves despised alone. 

And hence the gifts bestowed with tender grace 

On the most hapless of the human race. 
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A thousand blessings on the heart and head 

Which were by Love intuitively led 

To think so kindly of the wretched things 

To whom no gentle recollection clings. 

O God^ remember^ in her hour of need^ 

The holy beauty of this matchless deed; 

For Queens may have their dark and trying bour^ 

And have to drink of Sorrow's vintage sour : 

Oh^ sweeten it for ours especially^ 

Who ever listened to the doleful cry 

Of those whose Marah-waters made them quail^ 

And who o'er grief did soothingly prevail ; 

Yea, with a haste that eminently told 

On every heart, and whiph no forms controlled^ 

She hurried on with feet that mercy sped 

Where'er the light of Hope was to be shed. 

To multiply throughout her realms the deeds 

Which stanch with Pity's hand each heart that bleeds ; 

Which, from each bosom, registered by love. 

Are borne on prayers triumphantly above ; 

And which, while summing up their vast amount. 

The angels pause to breathe in the account ; 

The angels pause to smile, as knowing well 

That every action which the list doth swell 

Is yet a jewel for her heavenly crown. 

When she hath calmly laid her earthly down. 
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CoMPASSiON^s cheek reveals a touching tale^ 
With its transitions swift from red to pale, 
As Sentiment its varying tints employs 
To paint its sorrows, to depict its joys, 
And then, a page from Feeling's sacred lore. 
Lays it the eye of Sympathy before. 

Many emotions may the bosom wring. 
And many agonies the change may bring 
From red to white in Pity's blanching cheek; 
But none so poignant as when she would seek, 
With daring heroism, back to win 
An erring sister from the grasp of Sin, 
And is repulsed by taunt, whose covert sense. 
Although unguessed, seems ainied at Innocence, 
Whose shaft she still must parry with a prayer. 
And Hope pursue, undaunted by Despair, 
Nor faint at heart, although discouraged oft. 
Nor yield in will, though supplication 's scoffed. 
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And penitence is as a bugbear held. 

And promised pardon is with scorn repelled ; 

But, like ambassadress that hath been sent 

On a peace-mission, she must still be bent 

On rescue from the downward course of vice. 

Yea, as a mother does with smiles entice 

Her babe from danger, with her tears suppressed 

Till it is safe upon her panting breast. 

Then wildly weeps, and deluges with tears 

The object of her terrifying fears : 

So Pity must, with smiles which tears conceal. 

Upon her babe in danger gently steal 

Till it is also safe; then tears may flow 

Somewhat in gratitude, but more in woe. 

That still, with slow, reluctant looking back. 

She leads a Sister from the glittering track 

Of Infamy, thick with the serpent-trail 

Which the first-tempted did on crime entaiL 

Oh I sight to make the most unheedfiil think. 
And stagger, giddy, from the sloping brink 
Of that abyss whose slippery descent 
The poet, with a laudable intent. 
Describes as such a facile way to hell* — 
Down which, alas ! so many headlong fell. 
Eager to snatch new victims from such doom. 
The fairest ever which for Nature bloom. 
But few will listen to the Sabbath-strain ; 
For them the verse of Love is wove in vain ; 

* FaciUi deteensus Jivernu 
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Yet they will sing it to a requiem tone 
When left to die unpitied and alone^ 
When lovers fly, associates forsake, 
And the deluded heart has leave to break— 
The waif of Woe, the casfiaway of Scom, 
That thing in all the world the most 

forlorn, 
A ruined Woman, when her hour of grace 
Has lost of fascination every trace ; 
When she, neglected, destitute, undone. 
By all abandoned whom her beauty won 
To worship, to extol, to idolize. 
Without one friend her anguish to surprise 
With tender soothings — she who counted scores ; 
But, once overthrown, no kindly hand restores 
The goddess to her pedestal again. 
For homage ardent as it was profane* 
O triumph brief ! O limited career ! 
.0 glistering glory, with a setting drear ! 
O star refiilgent, whose Satanic fall 
Does startle Folly, and does Crime appal, 
And furnishes a theme for mother's prayer. 
When for her child she claims Almighty care ! 

" O my sweet Sister ! beautiful as truth, 
The snowdrop in the garland of our youth. 
The sunbeam in our wintry home that played 
And it iu summer's loveliness arrayed 1 
Thou brooding happiness I that over all 
Pidst liang ethereally, until thy fall 
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Brought blighty and bane^ and bowing of the head 

To those who rather would have wept thee dead ! 

Thy gorgeous beauty^ and thy glowing smiles^ 

The rare enchantments of thy winning wiles^ 

Did many harsh comparisons provoke^ 

Which wounded me with sharp^ heart-piercing stroke; 

But I forgave thee — nay, I loved thee still. 

Thy beauty swaying me unto thy will. 

Which was as cruel as Caprice could be 

In its inventiveness to torture me. 

Yea, when I strengthened caution with my tears. 

Thy thanks were only supercilious sneers. 

And hints that I was jealous of the charms 

Which roused in me the holiest alarms; . 

For I the tempter saw, whom thou wouldst not. 

The spoiler hovering near home's hallowed spot ; 

I saw, too plainly, what thou wouldst not see. 

And then my soul went heavily for thee ; 

And when I could not save, when thou wouldst fly, 

God knew my heart, and all its agony. 

If e'er of thee I could have jealous been, 

I surely should have felt so when was seen 

The insane anguish, the intense regret. 

Which thy unlooked-for flight's discovery met — 

How every lip that censured thee was blamed ; 

How thou, as "household word," wast fondly named^ 

When heart unveiled itself to heart, and told 

How thou wast still the dearest there enrolled ; 

How thou wast still the foremost in each prayer; 

How thou didst still each sweet communing share; 
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How thou hadst carried all home-love away. 

And left me nought which could thy loss repay. 

Oh, how from every eye my grief I hid ! 

Yet what to any was my swollen lid ? 

I never had been cared for : now none thought 

What blushing pain to me thy shame had brought. 

Still I forgave thee, even then forgave. 

And God implored to show me how to save. 

How to recover from the depths of guile. 

The wished-for, longed-for she whose transient smile 

Was more to father, mother, than my tear. 

My filial duty, love, or reverent fear I 

I sought thee sorrowing, until was spent 

My strength in vain, and every reed was bent 

On which I rested, until all gave way. 

And I was drifted like a bark astray 

On the wild waves of a tempestuous sea. 

My loved, lost Sister 1 ever seeking thee ! 

I sought thee sorrowing, until I found 

Among the potsherds, prostrate on the ground. 

Thy wasted form and thy defeatured face, 

With, of thy wondrous beauty, not a trace. 

But sadly pitiftil ; so scarred, so stained. 

As if night-dews too heavily had rained 

Upon the tender blossom that was reared 

In the soft atmosphere which Love had cleared 

Of every baleful blast and biting wind. 

Till thou thyself the tendrils didst unbind. 

To dfag upon the earth, begrimed with dust. 

But come, my sister ! in a sister trust I 
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Oh ! let me lift thee up, that breath of Heaven 
May thee revive, renew, to be forgiven ! 
Come ! lean on me ; for I am strong to bear 
Thy bodjr's feebleness, thy bosom^s care. 
Thou'lt see a change at home — our father's head 
Has whitened since his cherished darling fled ; 
Our mother's cheek is hollow — but there'll be 
Joy for thy coming, the calm ecstasy 
Of prayiog souls. Oh, come ! I long to gaze, 
Through tears (that shall be like the rainboVs 

haze 
After the storm is past), upon a scene 
Where Mercy stands paternal wrath between. 
Oh, come ! oh, come ! my Sister once again ! 
Feel all my love, in this impassioned strain. 
Oh, come ! oh, come I for ardent-eyed Delight 
At Hesitation oft takes pettish flight. 
Come ! let us hasten ! would that we could fly, 
Or to our feet our hearts could speed supply V' 

" Some of thy words have quite dissolved my heart. 
And some have probed it with a two-edged dart. 
Our father, mother, altered so through me ! 
And thou, oh, what can I believe of thee ? 
There Vm confounded. Is thy memory. 
My sister, but a subtle treachery ? 
Hast thou forgotten — oh, canst thou forget 
That which is fresh in my remembrance yet ?-— 
The odious triumph of my beaut/s power ? 
Wilt thou neglect thy retributive hour? 
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Thou wast not plain : my vanity was blind. 

Yet — ^yet resent whatever made me unkind. 

How beautiful thou lookest now to me. 

In thy embellishing benignity. 

Excusing errors, and forgiving wrongs. 

And speaking pleadingly as lovers' songs 

Unto the criminal, who can but live 

For thy disgrace, yet whom thou canst forgive ! 

Dare I go home ? Whose wings will shadow me 

From an inquiAng world's sharp scrutiny ? 

Dare I go home ? The prodigal returned. 

And he was not, nor yet shall I be spurned. 

I will arise, and go, and own my sin ; 

And if they scourge me with reproach within, 

FU fall repentant at their feet, and weep. 

Until I feel their tears my bosom steep. 

Until I feel entwined in their embrace. 

And I can almost look them in the face, 

Those injured parents ! Should my boasting fail*— 

Oh 1 it seems now but as sick infant's wail. 

So faint, so feeble — still I could but die. 

As they forgave me. Oh ! do thou keep nigh. 

Close, close as now, that I thy love may feel 

Encourage me to make my dread appeal. 

Come, Sister, come I this effort is supreme ! 

Innocence ! lost, lost angelic dream I 

To think that I should tremble now to meet 
The eyes which used with beaming rapture greet 
My wayward presence and my wilful ways ! 

1 cannot live without their lavish praise ! 
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I cannot brook the change : leave me to die ; 

No ! take me to them^ take me instantly ! 

I must be pardoned by them^ as by thee^ 

Before my spirit from the Earth doth flee^ 

To crave that grace which must this doom belie— 

The soul that sinneth, it shall surely die. 

Could I that sentence hear ? Oh, pray for me ! 

Come I come to those will God entreat with thee. 

Oh, weary not through my unstableness ! 

But let thy patience still be in excess. 

Fm not schooled yet, although Adversity 

With iron rods hath lacerated me ; 

But I am better : gentle Sister mine, 

The good work finish, till, become divine, 

I am assured I may depart in peace 

To Him whose pardon ever doth increase 

In the proportion to sincere remorse. 

And when the world, forgiving the cold corse. 

No more will censure and no more upbraid 

The contrite sin which in the grave is laid/' 
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"There is a path which yet no bird doth know/'* 

Which the vast wing of condor never swept. 

Traced in the heavens, through which the Lord doth 

While vassal-clouds their shadows intercept 
Betwixt His radiance and that mortal sight 
Which on its unveiled lustre hath not gazed ; 
Whose burning splendour, luminously bright. 
Too dazzlingly on saints and seraphs blazed 
In realms where light is an eternal shine. 
Which darkness tempers not the ej-e to rest — 
Where the ref ulgency of the Divine 
The empyrean wholly doth invest. 
This, in Jehovah's majesty serene. 
When love paternal only is portrayed. 
When Mercy, privileged to intervene 
Betwixt the sin, by sternest Justice weighedj, 

^ <* Theie is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture's eye 
hath not seen : the lion's whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion 
passed by it." — Job zzviii. 7, 8. 

K 
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And the decree which Judgment fulminates^ 

Hath not been needed sentence to avert ; 

For all creation God conciliates^ 

And benign sympathies alone exert^ 

When Hope and Joy their angel task perform. 

And Peace entire grants common amnesty ; 

Ere Indignation hath aroused the storm 

Before whose wrath man must in terror flee ; 

For, when it bursts, who durst its rage abide. 

Who durst its unloosed awfulness behold. 

When fearlessly the tempest God doth ride. 

Attended by disasters manifold. 

His chariot drav^^n by flaming cherubim. 

Unerring in their terrible career, 

Unbroke, intractable to all, save Him 

Who can, at will, their course destructive steer ? 

Spurred by His lightnings, on they speed. 

Uncurbed by bit, unchecked by rein. 

Dashing like horses in stampede * 

Across the illimitable plain. 

O when, O where the destined goal 

For those fierce coursers to attain ! 

God can their eagerness control. 

Or urge them madly on again ; 

God can accelerate their force. 

To devastation hurl around — 



• "Were the earth rending and cleaving beneath their feet, horses, when 
under the terrifying influence of a stampede, could not bound away with 
greater velocity or more majestic beauty of movement." — Texan Santa Fe 
Expedition. By Geoige W. Kendall. 
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To trample on the new-made corse, 

Till it to native dust is ground ; 

While blast on blast imperious calls 

Like despot whom no law restrains ; 

While, flash on flash the world appals 

As God the hurricane unchains. 

The babe is slumbering on the breast, 

The mother happy vigils keeps. 

While the soft balm of roseate rest 

Her darling in warm beauty steeps : 

A blinding of that mother's eyes, 

A fiery, sulphuretic breath. 

And, lo ! that dewy infant lies 

Black, charred, and parched in odious death ! 

The oak which screened a thousand flocks. 

Who grateful sought its cooling shade. 

Is struck by thunderbolt : it rocks ; 

Then prostrate on the earth is laid. . 

For what mysterious vengeance did He smite. 

As on His way calaniitous He went. 

The solemn temple where, in august rite. 

The contrite heart, and not the robe is rent? 

Yet, O Jerusalem, thy overthrow 

(When not one stone upon another stood} 

Was not more thorough than the pile doth show 

Where Desolation nurses now its mood. 

Why are the landmarks for His worship raised 

Swept by His hand from register of Time ? 

O Lord omnipotent, where art Thou praised 

With more devotion than in this our clime ? 
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How, how subdue the whirlwind now abroad ? 

What sluices can tiiis waterspout convey ? 

Speak but the word. Thou ever-gracious Lord, 

And rudest elements will Thee obey. 

A chasmal chanpel doth the lightning make. 

Rending asunder clouds which interpose 

Betwixt its passage, ere the thunders break 

With crash convulsive, when those clouds reclose. 

Thou, in the midst, on Thy emblazoned throne. 

The world's great Ruler, the Ineffable, 

Who, in Thy glory, dwellest still alone. 

Who, in such intense glorj', canst but dwell. 

With pity look on ravages of Thine, 

Whisper the Boreal blast, and bid it cease ; 

As once Thbu saidst, in accents most betiign. 

To heaving billows— '' Peace ! roygh ocean, peace I" 

Thy Bow of Promise, Lord, once more outspread ; 

Thy arching Iris, let it span the skies. 

That those who wait with terror-hooded head 

May to its placidness uplift their eyes 

To hail the quiet Thou dost there diffuse. 

The hiish so soothing which doth solemnize 

The birth of Peace, on which the angels muse. 

And, musing, feel how it doth tranquillize. 

Another chaos do Thou fashion. Lord, 

Out of Thy recent anger's ruthless wreck. 

And let a wondering universe record 

(As vernal blossoms the scarred earth redeck) 

That not when first Thou didst pronounce it " Good ' 

Was earth more fair, more beautiful to see. 
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When Time, in admiration, moveless stood. 
Though urged along by swift Eternity. 
Then shall the song of joy resound. 
Fresh flowers rebloom to scent the air. 
And such a bliss on earth be found 
As well with Eden's might compare ; 
The old their hymns shall murmur low. 
Conscious that Thou the heart canst hear. 
When, in our happiness or woe. 
It breathes to Thee its hope or fear ; 
The young, like birds in jubilee, - 
Shall warble forth their louder strain : 
But all, O Lord, in praise of Thee ; 
For who from praise could then refrain ? 
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Beautt may be ideal; yet each sees 

"The one entire and perfect chrysolite" 

Which, with true instinct, the young heart decrees 

Shall be its destined from the infinite. 

Once in our life, and only once, alas ! 

Such vision of the Beautiful appears — y 

A dream which far the Real does surpass. 

Till undeceived by dream-dispersing years ! 

Such radiant vision once appeared to me. 

Flashing, like sunshine, on my dazzled view. 

Or revelation of a mystery. 

As Feeling from my soul the veil withdrew. 

To let the light in of a world of flowers. 

To let the voice in of the turtle-dove. 

When singing-birds bring on the Summer hours. 

And the whole universe responds to love ; 

To let gay Hope burst through its chrysalis. 

Which torpid in the bosom long has lain. 

To flood existence with that burning bliss 

Whose intense rapture is delicious pain I 
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Unconscious of her beauty's potent sway. 

Its fascinations had resistless grace ; 

How oft I wished, yet feared Emotion's play 

Would animate that calm unrufQed face ! 

I watched, I waited for the sudden glow 

Which dawns when infant Sentiment 's awoke. 

And tells the secret which the heart would know 

Better than words, the best were ever spoke ; 

I watched, I waited, and I was repaid. 

A simple cii:cumstance, forgotten now. 

With wildest blushes startlingly arrayed 

Her artless face, up flushing to her brow : 

She comprehended in an instant then. 

My Jessie, mine ! Oh, that triumphant Mine ! 

How my soul warms to Heaven the while I pen 

That knowledge, springing from a source Divine ! 

Blest intuition ! which the angels teach 

To hearts that would angelic thoughts express ; 

Whose inspirations are too pure for speech. 

Yet to which silence is acute distress ! 

Blest intuition ! which, to spare her shame. 

My Jessie taught the language of the skies — 

To breathe the love which from the Godhead came, 

To sanctify the holiest humanities ! 

The shyest bird, when it indeed is tamed. 

Becomes the very tamest of its kind ; 

And so with her. If 'chance I e'er was named. 

To question on she prone excuse would find ; 

No more she fled in haste as I drew near, 

But. coyly lingered, with restrained delight. 
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Till her accustomed presence was too dear 
To be witbheldj nor agonize the sight. 
Yea^ she would loiter^ as if her great weakh 
Lay in her time, and she could squander it; 
Or she would softly come, as if by stealth. 
And, in her bashful beauty, near me sit; 
She was attracted, and she was repelled. 
And yet she knew not wherefore it was so. 
The slightest sign of Love her freedom quelled ; 
Yet would she turn, uncertain if to go ; 
On new-fledged wing she fluttered to her mate. 
Her plumy pinion folding up for rest, 
Wedding that happiness Commensurate 
With Beings first created to be blest ! 
O stars of Heaven ! shine ye above her head ; 

stars of Earth ! shine ye around her fe^ : 
For, lo ! my Beautiful by Love is led 

My sanguine hopes, most sanguine, to complete. 

1 know not how to credit such a joy ; 
I know it is that vital part of me 
Which prompt examination must destroy 
£fe it, my inner life, does cease to be ! 
We noticed never ho\i: Time onward sped ; 
Yet, ah ! how rapid its unnoted speed ! 

Still, while Love's azure hung above our head. 
How could we of its liurried course take heed ? 
Who ever kept a diary of Delight ! 
Sorrow, by groans, can Time's revolvings tell ; 
But Calculation, in Love's giddy height. 
Would, with its formal dates, its charm dispel ! 
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How unsuspicious we of danger near ! 

Yet there was treason in its noiseless flight. 

One year — oh ! mark how brief a space ! — one year. 

And on our bosom^s bloom there fell a blight : 

Her step grew languid as her eye grew bright; 

Her cheek grew hollow as it hectic grew; 

And there were shadows of that coming night 

Which Autumn clouds o^er our Spring landscape threw. 

It could not be ; I treated fear with scorn ; 

Was such calamity reserved for me ? 

Why should I doubt it ? Fm a man, arid born 

To prove the depths of man's adversity. 

When she felt certain that her end was nigh. 

She spoke of Death as a familiar theme ; 

But when my tears alone could make reply. 

Then she'd revert to Life's delusive dream. 

And then again to Heaven's unfading love. 

Of watchers waiting, with white wings outspread, 

To bear her to beatitude above ; 

And then she wept for me when she was dead ! 

My Jessie, mine ! when I recall thy ways. 

So winning in their childlike purity, 

I weep, and yet am thankful — only praise 

Arises from my mourning heart for thee ! 

Thou picture of my dream, that still remained ! 

Thou vision of each wakeful reverie ! 

Thou bright impression which my soul retained 

When outer darkness dimmed all else for me ! 

Need I ask those who have looked on their dead. 

In that distrust which would not be assured. 
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When quite convinced at last that life was fled. 

The poignant anguish which they then endured ? 

That agony is never to be told ; 

That sorrow baflHes all descriptive art ; 

No written page did ever yet unfold 

That woe terrific of the riven heart ; 

That is the blank leaf of Mortality, 

To be filled up on monumental urn. 

When Earth receives her mortmain legacy, 

As *'dust to dust'' doth to her arms return. 

The quiet passing of the soul away. 

The hushed up-soaring of the spirit's flight. 

Prepare not for the quenching of that ray 

Which introduces Desolation's night; 

Affection marks not the progressive pains 

Which slowly, surely health and strength impair : 

An insane hope the wavering mind sustains 

Against conviction, pointing to despair ! 

My Jessie, mine ! yea, more than ever mine, 

'Tis now I feel we cannot separate ; 

Love's links may sever, but those Death does twine 

Burst but their rivets at the blast of Fate ! 

My Jessie, mine ! while Reason does control. 

The thought, the feeling, closer clings to thee ! 

While tender melancholy melts the soul ! 

While, till re- wedded in Eternity — 

Then mine for ever !— oh ! impatient heart. 

How canst thou wait, and yet be prayerful still ? 

And yet thou must, for those whom God doth part 

Are reunited only at His will. 
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Biding His will, I still of thee possess 

A part, which He permits me to adore : 

The spirit-beauty of that loveliness 

Whose memory will leave me never more. 

But which, for me, frequenting every scene. 

But which, for me, perfuming every breath. 

Will, at my final hour, be clearer seen. 

As having sent for me the veil of death. 

As having smoothed my passage to the grave. 

By pointing where my treasure was laid up ; 

O Jessie dear ! that, though in Heaven, could save 

My draining to the dregs Death's bitter cup I 
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All similes of cold conceive 

Which can imagination chilly 

When weird phantasmas would achieve 

The acme of their horrent will ; 

Picture that, in delirium's height. 

Thy naked arms the iceberg strain 

Until its gelid splinters bright, 

Like lancets, pierce each swollen vein; 

That thou, in obscured night, dost place, 

Quite unawares, thy burning hand 

Upon a corpse's dripping face 

Fresh flung from shipwreck on the strand ; 

Or that a slimy snake did clasp 

Thee in a many-tangled fold. 

While thou didst struggle from the grasp 

With terrors that cannot be told—* 

These are but the chimeras dread. 

The nightmares of our nursery-tales. 

Which are from that bald fiction bred 

The cheek of ignorance which pales ; 
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These are the ghastly ghosts of fear, 

The apparitions of the mind. 

The vengeful spectres which appear, 

The flying feet still close behind. 

These are sufficient to appal 

Those who at empty dreams can start; 

But, were they true, they could not fall 

With such a shiver on the heart 

As when Love looks with absent eyes 

Where it was wont to earnest look. 

As when Love only faintly tries 

To gloze what cannot be mistook ; 

The change in Love — ^the woful change — 

Which is in every act implied. 

When words are few, and smiles are strange, 

And time is all pre-occupied. 

Does conscience tell thee thou hast grown 

Than Death a far more frigid thing ? 

Colder than that petrescent stone 

Which with a shudder down we fling ? 

Had all the world estranged become. 

Had blotted out my memory. 

Or felt my presence wearisome. 

Should I have given them one sigh ? 

But thou, but thou to torture so ! 

But thou to treat me with such scorn I 

But thou, but thou to let me go 

With brain distracted, bosom torn ! 

Why thus disgraced ? Oh, vain to ask ! 

What womani ever gained reply ? 
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She fain must buckle to her task^ 

And live to moum^ or pray to die. 

Then why should I reiterate 

The question which but feeds thy pride ? 

Thou hast decided of my £ELte^ 

And by thy fiat I abide ; 

Yet tell^ oh ! tell^ have I done aught 

To change thy sentiments for me ? 

The heart with pity overfraught 

Is manly still, though it may be 

By fickleness misled awhile 

To wander from its earlier loVe ; 

But there's no mercy in thy smile 

Compassion in thine heart to move. 

It matters not ; no fault of mine 

The change which I deplore has wrought; 

I still must pay the heavy fine 

Of anguish which that change has brought ! 

For hearts can change without a cause, 

Regardless of the hearts they break; 

And waywardness demur at flaws 

Which constancy would never shake ; 

And selfishness can victims lay 

Upon the fane which it pollutes. 

Then turn remorselessly away 

From Love — no more its purpose suits; 

Yet, yet in thee I hoped to find 

The all of bliss this heart could taste; 

Yet, yet, oh ! thou to prove unkind. 

And make this fniitful heart a waste ! 
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Ah ! myriad hearts have hoped the same — 

Have been, alas ! the same deceived. 

'Tis well for sorrpw, and not shame, 

If then those stricken hearts but grieve. 

How I demean myself to plead 

To one impatient of complaint. 

Who is determined to be freed. 

Though freedom should his honour taint. 

A barren favour I but grant. 

Releasing thee from every vow — 

Thou, thou whose eager soul does pant 

In breathless haste to leave me now. 

What years of suffering o'er this head 

Uncounted in their course will go 1 

I may not feel them : they may tread 

Soft as on graves the flakes of snow ! 

Oh, linger not to note my pain. 

To make of it a merry jest. 

The love that's flown comes not again 

To its caprice-forsaken nest ; 

It does not come, like Noah's dove. 

To seek its old fond resting-place. 

No, haply after new-found love 

It speeds in the exciting chase ; 

From memories that once could charm. 

From ties of once subduing force. 

Finding in it narcotic balm 

To lend an opiate to remorse ; 

A lulling of that inward blame 

Which consciousness is sure to bring, 
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A deadening of the very name 

Sped from the heart of rapture's wing ! 

Be never such oblivion mine : 

Such apathy I covet not ! 

I would not lose one thrill at thine 

Until emotion is forgot. 

As life is ebbing from regret, 

As Hope is merging in Death's care. 

Yea, then I may remember yet 

That Heaven hath a divided prayer ! 

To blunt reproach, an anodyne 

I will prepare ere I depart: 

My pardon poppies shall entwine 

Around thy self-upbraiding heart ; 

For on remitted wrongs we mount 

To where our own remission's gained. 

May God Almight}^ never count 

The wrongs my heart from thine sustained ! 
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High Art, the sanctified embodying 

Of thoughts which emanate from source Divine ; 

The kingly diadem which Grenius wears 

When self-ennobled — it is self-encrowned ; 

His confirmation-vow when man becomes 

The ^sponsor of his intellectual creed, 

When coveting nor praise, emolument, 

Nor the remunerations which debase 

Down to the common level one set up 

To be the Pharos of the multitude 

And light the darkened realms of Ignorance. 

When satisfied with the perspicuous lens 

Of mental vision, the discernment clear 

And skill consummate that can plastic mould 

Each reflex of the soul to purpose grand. 

And bring to birth the Beauty for which he 

Was only lower than the angels made. 

To wring perfection out of stubborn will. 

And labour turn to pastime of delight. 

He keepeth faith with Destiny, and works 
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For his reward with an untiring zeal, 

In whom excelling excellence abides. 

To reach the greatness which the Lord designed 

For him who His own image represents : 

Then man and God again together walk ; ' 

Then man his Maker for his model takes. 

Lover of Art in its sublimest form, 
Regard Creation as a masterpiece 
Which thou mayst imitate, though not surpass. 
The Earth is still a poem for the pure, 
A picture for the pious, and a theme 
For the unresting heart that wildly throbs 
With one impassioned wish, one strong desire. 
One ardent longing, one transcendent hope. 
One aspiration to intensify 4 

The awful rapture of the felt ''To Be." 
For such a lofty-toned, unsordid heart. 
Virtue is as the Deity revealed. 
Leading it far above the slippery heights 
Of the ambitions which enroot in dust. 
To where immortal Fame serenely dwells. 
Such heart must reverence the Beautiful ; 
And where God is — and, oh ! where is He not ?- 
There is the Beautiful ! The Universe 
Is an artistic panorama, spread 
For study, elevation, and respect ; 
For pleasure, admiration, and amaze. 
Nature a nursing mother is to Art, 
Conducting, step by step, her graceful child 
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To the nice point of rare comparison^ 

When, with Correggio, he can exclaim, 

'' I also am a painter ! see ! behold \" * 

To Dante^s spirit, Shakspeare's, Milton's shade: 

'' I am a poet } lo the orient pearis 

Which not at random I have trembling strung. 

As seraph-hymnings echoed through the verse !" 

My soul seems winged at the up-soaring thought, 
Young, and unportioned, and unpatronized. 
Save by Almighty God. How glorious, then. 
The struggle, and the triumph, and the boast, 
From pinnacle of eminence to cry, 
" Unhelped, in the eternal heavens I set 
A name that glitters like the arching bow 
When the transmuting Sun transforms its fringe 
Of pendant rain-drops into radiant gems ! 
Oh the ecstatic agony of pride. 
That swells to bursting every bounding pulse 
At the idea of such a conquest gained ! 
Transporting joy I inebriating bliss ! 
The madness which the mean affect to scorn. 
The sanity that the endowed endorse 
With plaudits earnest as a victor hail 
Whose home-borne spoils his valour signalize. 

* " It is said, when Correggio was at Bologna, where he saw Raphael's 
* St. Cecilia,' that, after contemplating it for some time with admiration, he 
turned away, exclaiming, * And I too am a painter !' {Audi io sono ptttore /) " 
— Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, By Mrs. Jameson. Vol. ii. 
P- 193- 
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If men through love would one another aid 

In the unwhispered compact of the heart. 

Then Gratitude would as a fountain gush 

Over the arid waste of Hope deferred. 

And lift its sickly petals into bloom : 

But there's the obligation to endure. 

The ostentation of indecent wealth. 

And the centurion-order to do thus,* 

Which man from man revolts from, and resists 

As from a shame that he must die to hide. 

As the spent traveller, when comes in view 

The object of his search, at once forgets 

The weary ploddings of his toilsome way 

For joy at his success, and forward runs,t 

As if just risen from strength-giving sleep. 

To feast and revel in discovery 

Which awes to absolute and instant prayer. 

Nor feels returning lassitude until 

The body's weakness quells the spirit's might. 

And prone he sinks, distressed at feebleness 

Which so subdues the manlier vigour that, 

* " For I also am a man set under authority, having under me soldiers, 
and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another. Come, and he 
Cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it." — St, Luke vii. 8. 

t ** Here at last I stood on the brink of the Nile. Most beautiful was 
the scene; nothing could surpass it. It was the very perfection of the 
kind of tScct aimed at in a highly kept park. The stones, as the Waganda 
call the fells, was by &r the most interesting sight I had seen in Africa. 
Eveiybody ran to see them at once, though the march had been long and 
fetiguing ; and even my sketch-book was called into play."— Z>wc<WCTy of 
the Source of the Nile, By Captain Speke. 
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In his excitement, he believed as fresh 
As when he started for the distant goal. 
Thick with impediments and long delays. 
And only reached by desperate resolve, — 
So, looking through the vista, which appears 
To narrow more and more, until its ends 
Seem as a meeting barrier to oppose 
The daring enterprise that rushes on, 
Despite of obstacles, to its intent. 
But which, in sooth, inviting its bold march. 
Grows wider still with each advancing step. 
Till Courage, breathing in the ample space. 
Pursues the flower-strewn track with heart elate. 
And gains the termination, to perceive 
That the perspective which so shut in hope 
Was but the shadow of a bastard fear. 
The substance lying ready for the hand 
Of a legitimate and honest aim. 
To grasp and hold with a tenacity 
That never yields so long as Right is owned 
To be the law of God and guide of Truth, 
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HOW I WAS ONCE BELOVED. 



Thanks^ thanks and blessings^ for the. dearest dream 

That ever visited a happy heart. 

In that delicious time when Joy did seem 

Its Prodigal's still rich uflsquandered part; 

Ere it had even thought of change in thee. 

Or fell Suspicion confidence alarmed ; 

Ere dark Conjecture bade the radiance flee 

Which bathed my morning, and my evening balmed ; 

When thou my holiday of Life didst make, 

And studied with a dear and jealous care 

Not one illusion of that soul to shake 

Which on thee rested for its transport rare ! 

When thou, with praise for Flattery too pure. 

Didst, while thine own on mine enraptured gaze. 

Protest, such eyes the seraphs might allure 

To emulate the brightness of their rays ! 

When thou didst, with the tone of Truth, declare. 

Their look of full repose and trust entire. 

Its native beauty to enhance, to wear. 

Heaven's loveliest seraph still might well desire ! 
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When thou, absorbed in me, thyself forgot. 

Living for me alone, yet hailing still 

The gentle bondage of that yielding lot 

Which left thy unchained heart to its free will ; 

When time in absence only tedious grew; 

When love in absence seemed new strength to gain ; 

When thou, like bird uncaged, to meet me flew 

With rapture which thy heart could scarce sustain. 

Even when our try sting moment was delayed 

Too short a span for Love to reckon up. 

Ah ! how didst thou that Fortune then upbraid 

Which brimmed for thee thy nectar-flowing cup! 

What wrought the change in thee? why did not Joy 

As exquisite as heaven^s, by saints believed, 

In its consummate period destroy 

The heart since its departure hath so grieved ? 

How didst thou teach me all a heart could bear, 

And yet not burst beneath the crushing weight. 

When thou didst mine abandon to despair. 

And yet, when so abandoned, could not hate ? 

And never since hath that once*anxious eye 

Turned in its dear old loving quest of mine. 

That, weeping o*er its hapless destiny. 

Sends its fond glance in vain in search of thine ! • 

In what sequestered, untrod valley bloomed 

The flower which now is cherished in thy breast — 

Whose fragrance, breathing where my love 's entombed, 

Mocks with sepulchral rite its drear unrest ? 

Deluding bard who sang, '' Love never dies !" 

Oh, what more mortal. Heaven, beneath thy sphere ? 
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How oft — ^how oft in utter ruin lies 

The hope-built &bric of Affection here ! 

Yet, soft ! there is a tove that never dies : * 

Of that the Poet sung ; that love I feel : 

Like Spirit of Forgiveness it doth rise. 

And pleadingly for thee doth now appeal. 

Reminding how thou once didst Life invest 

With a redundant pleasure that increased, 

.With ecstasy which could not be compressed 

In the brief limit Time to Love outleased. 

With rapture whose warm, refluent, ebbless flow 

And ever gushing Gladness seemed to be ; 

Till came the mightier torrent of that woe 

Whose whelming waters, Death.-chilled, swept o'er me. 

When healthful pastime doth the child beguile 

Whom Sport enslaves to its overmastering will. 

He's unregardful of his mother's smile. 

Who, in her wasteful fondness, smileth still ; 

But when some sudden fever fires his frame. 

When lassitude each aching limb doth chain, 

And suffering the sanguine heart doth tame. 

And he is fractious from unwonted pain. 

Then the hot cheek doth nestle in her breast. 

Then the hot hand her hand doth captious seek ; 



• •* And who has not wept o'er the classic page. 
When sad Electra o'er Orestes' um 
Scatters fresh flowers ? or, in the Elysian groves. 
When old Anchises calls the Roman youth 
To strew sweet lilies on Maroellus* tomb ?" 

•—The Ide qf flight. By the Rev. H. Atkins, MA. 
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•While, in sweet patience, she awaits that rest 

Which comes in snatches, yet of hope doth speak. 

She, oft-forgotten in Health's buoyant hour, 

Is the sole object of Remembrance now. 

She having reassumed the sovereign power. 

His heart, subdued, in vassalage doth bow. 

And thou, when some new, unfamiliar grief. 

Some sorrow, makes acquaintance with thine heart, 

Shalt turn to Retrospection for relief. 

Yet view the picture with remorseful start 

Which it doth then present, beloved, to thee. 

Yet never. Heaven ! let Anguish Memory wake : . 

Still — still let mute Oblivion inum me. 

And dull Neglect my mausoleum make. 

For could I love, and wish thee aught save bliss ? 

Oh ! could I love, desiring thee to grieve ? 

No ! Love's severest test is shown in this. 

When it can give, unhoping to receive ! 

And thus can I, through love, give — ^give thee all ! 

My prayers, my blessings, thanks, my smiles, my tears : 

Yea, be thou blessed, too blessed to e'er recall 

Her blank, her life, no future promise cheers. 
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THE SHIPWRECK.* 



The dire disasters that men undergo 

For riches which they may not live to spend 

Induce the thought that still '^ went to and fro " 

The Chartered Evil, fair pretext to lend 

To souls which seem foredoomed, alas ! to be 

The priests of Mammon, whose foul rites are here 

Observed with such devout solemnity 

As the one God^s, to worship and revere ; 

As the Almighty's, in whose fiat-breast 

Was locked the secret of that mystery 

For which men wander through the world in que^ 

Making their Greed a base ubiquity ; 

For no remote, no uncongenial clime, 

No distance daunt the purpose of their mind ; 

The pestilential marsh, the river's slime, 

Are all defied, '' hid treasure " but to find. 

The torrid zone may scorch, the frigid freeze ; 

Famine may stretch its gaunt and warning hand ; 

♦ Wreck of the " Royal Charter " off Moelfta Bay, causing the deaths of 
nearly four hundred and fifty men, April i, 1861, 
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Nay^ deaths may threaten ; still man only sees 

The angels pointing to the Promised Land ; 

And, disregarding, tears, entreaties, prayers. 

He quits the haven of a loving heart, 

To risk the storms which he must brave who dares 

On enterprise of peril to depart; 

Turning, with stem resolve, his eyes away 

From eyes that fondly watch him to the last ; 

And if a tear should mingle with the spray. 

He's glad it fell when the recall was past 

The voice of Pity, to arrest his speed. 

And chain him, like a slave, to Struggle's crank. 

When he has reaped his resolution's meed. 

How will that Pity then his firmness thank ! 

But when the Ocean as a dread is felt. 

So shoreless, fathomless, so vast, so deep. 

And memories of Home the bosom melt. 

And the heart's pulses mournful measure keep 

With mournful surgings of the moaning sea, 

With mournful soughings of the moaning wind. 

With Nature in her lone immensity. 

Illimitable span before, behind. 

Then will he weep, nor seek his tears to hide. 

Then his obdurate rashness he will feel. 

And then, with a revulsionary pride. 

He will his soul against Contrition steel. 

And, though discouraged by the sombre scene. 

He will delusively himself persuade 

That, if Fate should his fortune contravene. 

Its bold attempt was manfully essayed. 
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And shake depression off, his nerves rebrace^ 
Andj with recovered elasticity^ 
Determine all unflinchingly to face. 
Though it may be on strand unknown to die. 
Ah 1 why will man that fatal search pursue 
Which, if successful, is his worth's abuse ? 
Why seek that gold which God conceals from 

view. 
While fl.owers revealing with a waste profuse ? 
The surface of the Earth He decks to prove 
That He the harmless openly displays; 
While, hiding in its depths. He would remove 
The tempting gold, that unto sin betrays. 
In vain is God considerate, in vain ! 
His opposition stimulates man's zeal, 
Who gloats with ardour on the arid plain. 
Conscious that 'neath it there lies wealth to steal. 
Like mellow fruit, he'll rip the granite rock. 
To find the aureate kernel in its stone. 
And, with an energy triumphant, mock 
At obstacles which he surmounts alone. 
Yea, vain is it for even God to hide 
The bane of man ; for man will have it still. 
And for its antidote he does provide 
A stem resistance to contingent ill : 
Yea, all is ventured — ^yea, all is repaid — 
When heap on heap shine like the saffron skies. 
When heap on heap in glittering piles are laid 
Before his almost joy-outstarting eye<« ! 
The wish that throbbed to fever is attained 1 
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The wish which burnished everything like gold 

Is a possessed delight ! the prize is gained 

Which sanguine dreams and reveries foretold ! 

The fascinated senses fail to paint 

The countless raptures which that gold will yield ; 

Yet is there not upon the soul a taint, 

lAkefaetor wafted from some battle-field ? 

Oh no ! oh no ! the madly heated brain. 

In wild delirium, raves with ecstasy; 

While, as from drunkard^s lips, bursts the refrain. 

Like chorus of a song of revelry :— - 

" Gold here, gold there, gold everywhere — 

A world of gold — but gold ! 
See the rich harvest Earth does bear ; 

Her golden sheaves behold ! 
Gold — gold our idol— only gold ! 

Our very Sabbath thought \" 
Yet — yet it makes the heart feel cold, 

Thinking how it was bought ! 
For blood has run, and hideous crime 

Its cavern-channels stain 
(An instant Conscience makes sublime ; 

Then back to Guilt again). 
For reckless men, tenacious men. 

Men of imperious mood. 
Indulged each lawless passion th^i ; 

It being understood 
That each for self alone wrought there ; 

That none compunction felt ; 
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That what ttie desperate heart did dare^ 

The hand^ as desperate, dealt 
*' Angel of Mercy I shuddering, blot 

Those dark deeds from thy page ! 
Angel of Mercy ! let them not 

Almighty wrath enrage ! 
When men were demons, and not men. 

When Satan^s will was all — 
Angel of Mercy I will thy pen 

Our trespasses recall ? 
We're changed ; our souls are quite subdued ; 

To God restored we feel : 
No spirit of our ancient feud 

Do thou to Heaven reveal ! 
We're bound for home ! the tedious years 

Have sped, at length, away. 
With their alternate hopes and fears. 

Their cruel, long delay. 
The sails are set, the bark is trinmied ; 

Of Life the essence this I 
For Expectation full hath brimmed 

The cup of home-fraught bliss ! 
When toil has been, when danger 's past. 

When Hope is realized. 
What transport, when the die is cast 

On which hung all most prized. 
To find that through no craven dread 

The noble scheme has failed. 
And that true courage onward led 

The plan which all assailed ! 
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To feel it glorious to have borne 

Predictions of defeat ! 
To school the looks^ to veil their scorn. 

When gratulations greet 
That which the envious hoped would ne'er 

With conquest crown our aims ; 
For even scorn the most severe 

Some moderation claims 
For servile ones the foot would spurn 

When Fortune 's at the helm. 
Oh ! it is glorious to return. 

If but to pardon them ! 
Buoyant as boys at Christmas-time 

(Though worn, and old, and gray) 
We entered in the merry mime 

Which Fancy then did play. 
We saw each look, we heard each tone, 

Which welcomed us again ; 
While Love, with Love's dear hand alone, 

Repaired Love's broken chain. 
We saw how friends received our truth 

As fictions strange and wild ; 
Yet one great lad believed it sooth. 

Whom we had left a child. 
How his large eyes devoured our tale ! 

How eager his strained sight ! 
While wonder turned him deadly pale, 

As if with sudden fright ! 
All this, alas ! was Fancy's show. 

The pictures she portrays. 
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All tinted with the bosom's glow^ 

Bright with Hope's ruby rays I 
Fair visions which she held to view 

In musing's dreamy hours ; 
Gone swifter th^ the early dew 

Is dried on Summer's flowers. 
For when^ O Lord I in reach of land^ 

Our native land^ once more^ 
And we could see a gathered band 

Us beckoning on shore^ 
Could see the warmth-enkindling blaze, 

From renovated fire. 
Nor thought — oh, horror ! oh, amaze ! — 

It was our funeral pyre ! 
Yet, a muffled sound, a startling crash, 

A rushing-in of waves 
(As if Leviathans did dash 

Themselves from briny graves). 
Broke on the terror-stricken ear; 

While moveless each one stands. 
As if made motionless by Fear : 

Yea, even he commands.'' 
No man unto his comrade spake, 

But, with distracted look. 
The hand with vehemence did shake. 

As if farewell he took. 
How much was pardoned and foresworn 

In that repenting hour. 
When hearts remorsefully were torn 

With all Compunction's power ! 
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How much was wished could be undone ! 

How gain then seemed but less— 
The very gold so hardly won 

Then held as useless dross ! 
The vessel fills, the vessel sinks, 

Elach turns for safety — ^where ? 
(As, from his chilling tomb, each shrinks. 

In frenzy of despair.) 
To Him the waters bade subside, 

Who bade the waves be still. 
Will He not now in inercy chide ? 

No — such was not His will. 
One hasty prayer, one glance on shore. 

And then, O God ! and then — 
Death-shrieks drowned by the breakers' roar. 

And widows wept those men. 
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Qh, shame-compeUing^ pitiful extremes 
Of proud Humanity ! — how should we blush ! 
How bow the haughty head ! how bear ourselves 
With meek humility^ and wax abashed 
At the astounding contrasts in mankind ! 
See one^ as penniless as Lazarus- 
Nay, poorer far, having no Dives* gate 
To crouch near for vicarious charity — 
Yet of most liberal and lavish thought. 
Bestowing freely, as the sun its light. 
On all whom Fortune absently forgets. 
Out of the hearths abmidant treasure-house. 
Which, like the widow's wondrous cruse of oil. 
Is still replenished as it still is spent. 
Becoming social through ideal wealth. 
Cosmopolite through fancied benefits. 
And grateful to the Lord for furnishing 
Such an exchequer as can never fail. 
Nor need a watchman to protect from thieves. 
Another miserable wretch behold. 
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Rich as that Dives whom he durst not ape 
In regal robings or in sumptuous fare. 
Suspicious creeping, with a noiseless step. 
To his hid gold, as if to rob himself. 
And who, with care that withers like a blight, 
Studies the body^s cravings to evade. 
Grudging to buy the crust that costs a doit. 
And scheming, with an outlay of fair words. 
To purchase from the daintier beggar's dish 
The offal which his dog has sniffed and left. 
The old, old tale, older than Love foresworn. 
Is that which in pathetic colours paints 
The end of him who, on a pillow crammed 
With gold to bursting, yet of famine dies — 
The odious gold, the surfeit of the soul. 
That bosses it with putrilying sores 
And makes of man a folly and a scorn, 
A grasping idiot, gloating o'er that store 
Which is as useless as the dust he treads. 
Short-sighted fool, that canst so prone erase 
Thine exit naked as thine advent here. 
And ask a brother who for want expires 
What are his claims> what his fraternal rights. 
That he expects spontaneous sympathy. 
What law compels thee to bridge o'er the gap 
Which just divides des()air and penury ? 
Who framed the edict which binds thee to give ? 
The God of Nature and the God of Love ! 
What law compels His voluntary boons ? 
Beware in time, lest He frown them away ! 
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Sdr Dot the fiiniace of His seething wrath^ 
Or thou to-morrow mayest awake to find 
The liOrd indeed is a €x>n8uming fire. 
With ingots melted and with gems calcined. 
And thy gross piles of gold to ashes turned ; 
While those who envied thee are overjoyed 
That, in their little way^ in thy great strait 
They can refuse the aid to thee which they 
Are eager to afford to him whose soul 
Stood open as a temple, aye unbarred 
For every suppliant to enter in 
To crave that pity which thou never felt. 
Still, still thrice blessed, when thus pauperized. 
If thou in favour move with God and man — 
Art rich in the imperishable wealth 
Of Christianizing, humanizing love. 
And the soft pleas of pure benignity. 
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Let Beauty bow its supercilious head^ 
And Pride stand humbly by the humbled dead ; 
For thou^ a palace fitted to adorn^ 
Of every earthly charm untimely shorn. 
Art hurried to a grave, almost of shame ; 
While Sorrow blushes to pronounce thy name — 
Then, thinking nobler, with reproachful tear 
Quenches the flush that would thy memory sear. 
Beloved the most by those who knew thee best. 
And sought as one whose presence rendered blest, 
Thou'rt gone like dream that vanishes away 
At the first sparkle of the morning's ray. 
Which leaves attempered glory round the soul. 
Softened, subdued, as when remembrance stole 
On the young joy that ne'er returns again. 
And which proves pleasure the extreme of pain. 
Poor Kate ! dear Kate ! so long as tears can flow 
Thou wilt be wept by us who, in thy woe, 
A palliation for thy faults can find. 
As we deplore that sickness of the mind 
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Which robbed thee of thy self-respect, esteem. 

And that restraint which we must ever deem 

A woman's safeguard and a woman's stay. 

But thou the heavy penalty didst pay; 

Yea, paid it with the forfeit of thy life. 

We know thy end ; but do we know the strife. 

The battle fought, the conquest well-nigh won. 

And the defeat just when the race was run ? 

No, no ! oh, no ! Oh, would that we had known ! 

How to the rescue had we bravely flown ! 

But ever in this world there's a " Too Late :" 

God veils the mysteries of human fate 

From human eyes ; or, when they see at last. 

All, all save anguish and regret, is past* 

Yet at this hour, while grief our bosom wrings, 

And, thee pursuing, fondest thoughts have wings. 

We're fain to own that, though for us too soon. 

Thy early death is still for thee a boon; 

For how could we, with even our great love. 

Bestow on thee what thou hast found above ? 

That mercy which repentance never fails. 

The happy welcome which the sinner hails 

From saint and seraph who rejoice to see 

The lost, the found, safe in eternity. 

Where no temptation can the heart allure. 

But where, as on a rock, thou art secure 

From every evil that thy path befell : 

Then, Sweet, for Time — yea, but for Time — farewell ! 
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A THUNDER-STORM, 



Not like the saffron glow of summer's eve, 

Which with a glory gilds each yellow sheave, 

And proves the promise of a God fulfilled, 

Who on the buried seed His dews distilled 

Until die harvest bloomed o'er all the plain. 

And Nature's laughter shook the gorgeous grain, 

Is the intense suffusion of the sky. 

Where fiery serpents seem to basking lie 

In the voluptuous horrors of a scene 

Unequalled in appalling dread terrene. 

What conflagration fierce yon heavens consumes ? 

What thunder, like riveille of battle, booms 

To rouse angelic forces prone to quell 

The flames sulphureous of this burning hell ? 

Hath Pride, rebelling to revolt once more 

Against the Majesty which saints adore. 

The star of morning kindled, till appear, 

Like liquid lava in unchecked career, 

The wings of Lucifer in downward flight, 

To folded be in the eternal night ? 
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Or hath arrived earth's dire consummate hour ? 

Doth Vengeance those Gomorrah brimstones shower^ 

To smite in triumph of iniquity 

The creatures whom their Maker did defy ? 

Lord of stupendous terrors and alarms. 

Who arms the tempest, who the storm disarms. 

It is the Hghtnings darting from Thine eyes 

That flash across the cloven, quivering skies 

In wrathful anger, till the daring sight 

Yields up to Thee Thy primal boon of light. 

As, dazzled, dimmed, and blinded by the ray. 

It did presume, unhooded, to survey ! 

Is the tremendous light now speeding past. 

Impetuous sweeping with a whirlwind blast. 

That orb from Heaven's refulgent firmament 

Which is on message of destruction sent— ^ 

The one predicted when the sun should pale. 

And stars of lesser magnitude should fail, . 

And clouds and darkness wrap the world in glooQn, 

And Nature find a universal tomb; 

When men the sternest should to mountains flee 

In abject fear,. to hide, O God ! from Thee, 

Calling on rocks to crush them 'neath their weight. 

Or caves to shelter them from coming fate. 

Or seas, unfathomed yet by plummet's line, 

O Lord ! to swallow them from wrath of Thine ? 

How vain the supplications of dismay ! 

Wilt Thou for them Thy purposes gainsay ? 

Shall rocks and caverns lend retreat to those 

Whom Thou, O Lord of justice 1 jdeem'«t Thy foes — 
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Whom to salvation Thou didst once invite. 

And whom, refusing, Thou didst swear to smite ? 

The seas, the mountains, must their dead disgorge. 

And from the chains which Tyranny did forge 

Must burst the captives in their loathsome den. 

To stand confronting the despotic men 

Who thought themselves but demigods below. 

Till conscience stirred them to a cringing woe. 

Yea, quick and dead Thy summons must obey. 

For doom, for judgment on the penal day — 

A day like this, of overwhelming fear; 

A day like this, of desolation sheer; 

A day like this, when elements contend 

Creation, as a ravelled robe, to rend ; 

A day like this, when spirits, bowed by awe. 

Confess submission to that changeless law 

Which Thou didst frame, inmiutable and just. 

To guide the clods of animated dust 

Which Thou didst fashion and which Thou didst bless 

With happiness, unvalued through excess. 

Until the lightning^s flash, the thunder's roar. 

Did, with their fears, their gratitude restore. 

Presuming Science, with an impious zeal 

Thy mysteries affecting to reveal. 

Attributes the appalling hurricane 

To causes which perplex the Christianas brain 

And wound the Christian's heart, depriving Thee, 

Lord of all might. Lord of all majesty. 

Lord of the storm and calm, of power supreme 

Over the Boreal blast, the solar beam,, 
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Far be that wisdom which but maketh wise 

Against the Judge defends my souPs assize ! 

Like the untutored savage, let me see 

The^ in all things, O Lord ! all things in Thee ! — 

A lamentation over Salem's fall, 

A lesson in the writing on the wall, 

A warning in the withered blade of grass> 

And a reproof in Balaam's pleading ass ; 

Yea, all to Thee would sacredly ascribe. 

Nor form one of the dogmatizing tribe 

Whose rash philosophy degrades Thee most 

When it severe humility doth boast.* 

Can it be superstition to revere 

A faith so saving, earnest, and sincere ? 

Who can, unmoved to credence, contemplate 

The splendour, grandeur, the imperial state 

Of the high heavens, where Thou hast fixed Thy 

throne — 
Round which such miracles of glory shone 
When Thou upon the sun and moon didst tread. 
To flash Thy radiance through the spheres instead ? 
Thou walkest mid the stars, amid the winds. 
Throughout all space — the King that never finds 
A rival monarch to dispute His sway ; 
Shall, then, the refuse-atoms of vile clay 



* " La philosophic est un present du cid ; die nous a ^t^ donnee pour 
porter nos esprits k la connoissanoe d'un Dieu par la contemplation des 
mervdlles de la nature; et pourtant on n'ignore pas que souvent on I'a 
detoumee de son emploi, et qu'on Ta oocupee publiquement k soutenir 
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Venture to reason with the Infinite, 

And turn to ordinary thoughts Thy might ? 

Oh, who Thy thunders, Lord, can understand ? 

Or who explain the marvels of Thine hand ? 

Thpu ! who dost work in a mysterious way ! 

Let me not strive: let me the grand display 

Of power behold, of power so undefined, 

To be but known tvhen the re-quickened mind 

Attains that clearness which can comprehend 

That all it doeth in our good must end. 

In that blessed time when Thou dost simplify. 

For lowly piety, each mystery 

Which now confounds, because the narrowed soul 

Does not submit to Thy entire control. 
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THE SUMMER OF THE HEART 
IS GONE. 



An autumn feel is in the breeze^ 

An autumn look is in the trees. 

An autumn chill is in my heart 

As Hope's meridian rays depart. 

I met thee in its noontide hour. 

When sunbeams burnished every flower 

And bathed the earth with golden light. 

Mellowed, and yet intensely bright. 

I loved thee then ; I loved thee how 

Was whispered in each prayer-breathed vow 

With which I importuned the skies 

To guard from ill my new-found prize. 

Thine heart to me was as a shrine, 

A treasury of things divine; 

But a false god, admitted there, 

Has changed my vow and checked my prayer. 

'Twas thou didst desecrate the fane 

For wealth, which common souls can gain. 

And sacrificed the purer part 

Of the still-trusting human heart 
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For a mere phantom of delight, 

A vision that deluded sight ; 

Yet which, within thine aching breast. 

Will dwell a most unhallowed guest. 

Some sorrows are which to believe 

Would make obdurate Envy grieve 

For that incredulous despair 

Which questions " whether such things were.*' 

One such a sorrow now is mine — 

A poisoned wreath which thou didst twine 

Around my heart, a festal braid 

Whose floral beauty Death arrayed. 

I loved thee once; I love thee still. 

But in rebellion to my will. 

As Pity renders thee too mean 

To be my bosom's honoured queen. 

I loved thee once, shall love thee aye. 

But like a creature gone astray. 

And sunk in such a depth profound 

As Love, alas ! can never sound. 

Though suffering is Life's stem fact, 

*Tis terrible to learn from thee 

How resolutely I must act 

In this, my first calamity — 

For such a deadly fight to be . 

Thus armed where I had refuge sought ; 

Thus roughly schooled, thus taught by thee 

Makes my brain reel and maddens thought. 

That thou shouldst give my heart its cue 

Of mortal anguish, mortal woe. 
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And it instruct^ so young, to rue 

The love that it but once can know, 

Takes agony so by surprise 

That the up-welling tears which spring 

From the astonished heart, the eyes. 

With a sharp^ sudden smarting, sting. 

I loved thee once ; I love thee now 

(For parting brings back all the past) ! 

Yet not a shade is on thy brow 

To tell thy heart is overcast ! 

Oh, thou wilt be in every prayer ! 

Oh, thou in every thought wilt be ! 

Thine image still my heart will wear. 

Engraved by Love for Memory. 

Through the dim vale of lengthening years 

I, hand in band, shall walk with thee, 

^Till all that tortures disappears. 

And Death hath healed this wound for me. 
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THE EPIDEMIC. 



O Thou most merciful, most lenient God, 
Have pity on the anguish of this hour^ 
Dark in the chaos of disrupted joy 
And sombre in the shadow of the tomb; 
Thou great High Priest, that consecrated life 
A temple for Thy worship, making babes 
Symbolical of mothers' piety. 
Who Thee adored in their pure love of them ; 
O Lord \ the dreaded devastator 's come 
To spoil their altars, to lay waste their hopes, 
To rifle them of breathing blessings here. 
And earth of angels^ whom to entertain 
Was showmg hospitality to Thee, 

When Thou invested Death with sovereign power 
Over that world which Thou too justly doomed, 
Thou didst not heed the cry of mothers' hearts. 
Or Thou, relenting, wouldst have bid him stay 
The hand that could but reach the nestlings there. 
By them transpiercing through those sheltering hearts. 
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Lo ! now, at Thy command. Death re-enacts 

The slaughter of the innocents, and makes 

A ploughshare of his decimating scjrthe, 

To ridge green graveyards with those little mounds 

Which living itifants in their play respect. 

To spread distracting Rachels through the land. 

And break its calm with llama's doleful wail. 

The plague of Egypt hath found England's shores, 

And every house contains its smitten down ; 

Each hearth is pilfered of its best-beloved, 

And seats are empty where the ravished eye 

For ever sought its full consummate bliss. 

Which seeks it still with pertinacious gaze 

Like maniac's, whose lucid intervals 

Recall the past with vividness so strong 

That keen emotion, feeling all its grief. 

Staggers like drunkenness in quest of those 

Whose mute eternal absence renders void 

A gap in Love, which Hope no more can fill. 

Lord of commiserating tenderness. 

Dost Thou employ thy servitor alone 

To pluck those buds before their blossoming. 

Which are too fragile for light summer showers 

Or tempest-blasts of winter's rugged wrath. 

Them to transplant in Heaven's perennial groves-— 

From thence to waft that exquisite perfume 

Which mothers in their sunny dreams inhale. 

As fresh and fragrant as the kisses were 

Which clustered on the warm lips of their babes ? 

Ah ! Lord, if so, prolong those balmy dreams : 
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Why wake from them to find those lips are cold ? 
Why wake from them to find their buried Hope 
Has risen like the spectre of Despair ? 
Why wake from them to fold their useless arms 
Across their now unnursing, Death- weaned breasts ? 
Why wake from them? Because Thou'dst have 

them wake. 
Arousing sluggard Sorrow to work on, 
To turn with weeping eye, with praying heart. 
With incense-offerings of mortal woe 
And saintly resignation rising up 
Like blended odours of a sacrifice; 
Wake — ^wake to see, through the obscure of night, 
By present suffering dimmed, the fiiture joy 
That cometh with the morn of righteousness. 
But, ere that happy consummation. Lord \ 
Oh, what a battle must those mothers fight 
With their complaining selves, almost with Thee ! 
What struggles ere they reach the eminence 
Where anguish merges into the subliu)e 
Of peace that doth the understanding pass. 
When they, with an unfaltering tongue, can ask, 
" O tyrant Grave, where is thy victory ? 
O tyrant Death, where is thy sting ?^' as they 
Feel the assurance that their long-wept babes 
Are where divinest pity ever dwells, 
That pity which is Love in Paradise ! 
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LIFE'S INNER UFE. 



Grown grave in the experience of years. 

Whose solemn wisdom had been bought with tears. 

With crushings of the heart, with trampled hopes. 

With the resistance which with Sorrow copes. 

Only for that inglorious defeat 

Which forces to a cowardly retreat, 

With weary days and with far wearier nights. 

With sacrifice of all that sense delights. 

With spirit groanings and with head depressed 

With pity, melting the remorseful breast 

For others who are setting out to thread 

The devious ways which had my footsteps led 

To that academy of moral pain 

Whose stepi philosophy is Life's true gain. 

As modifying that contempt of mind 

Which is with youth^s exuberance combined. 

And sobering that wild vivaciousness 

Which sympathy would have it so repress. 

And teaching the imperious heart to bend 

Beneath that pressure with which to contend 
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Is vain^ as struggling with that incubus 
Whose mimic horrors make such sport of us, 
And schooling young Audacity to own 
How serious is that Life which Time hath 

shown, 
And how important, as its wheel revolve?. 
Is it to ponder on the heart's resolves : 
I on the ramparts stand to aid the plan 
Drawn up by Destiny for warring Man ; 

And I listen with fear 

The rash projects to hear 
Of the young, in their infinite scorn. 

Of the things that must be 

When Life's false phantasy 
Of its spectral illusion is shorn, 

As they skim through the air. 

As if Life had no care 
To load its swift pinions with woe. 

When Love looks its sweetest. 

When Grief goes its fleetest. 
And nought can their schemes overthrow* 

Then I say, " In their pride. 

Oh I do not draw aside 
The curtain, by Hope hung, too soon : 

Let their Sun in its might 

Reach its mid-day of light. 
And bright be th^r full-rounded Moon ; 

Let the glorious gleam 

Of Youth's fresh fervid dream 
Its dazzling resplendency shed, 

N 3 
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Like that Aureole clear 

Which is seen through the tear^ 
The last ere the storm-cloud hath fled ; 

For the Hours as they go 

(Like the mourners so slow^ 
Who follow the loved and the wept) 

Bring on that dark night 

Which is freighted with blight 
To wither Hope's buds while they slept. 

Like the unthinking crew 

Who have not learnt to rue 
That shipwreck which still may be near, 

I sped on through Life's gale 

With no reef in its sail. 
And with a heart-echoing cheer. 

Till its vessel of state. 

With its Nemesis date, 
Lightning-struck, saw its helm disappear, 

When the waters rushed in 

With that horrible din 
Which was hoarse as the shriek of despair. 

When it sends up on high 

Its sharp, bitter cry 
For Mercy, for Sin's dying prayer. 

Struck down as I rose 

By implacable foes. 
Borne on billows of envy and strife. 

Each white foaming wave 

Seemed the lily-wreathed grave 
Of that Death, misinterpreted Life, 
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Where the snake rears its crest 

III the Love-guarded nest, 
Where Treachery triumphs o'er Truth, 

Where the swift win no race. 

Where the warrior's face 
Grows grim in discomfited ruth. 

Where the young are betrayed 

Into snares which are laid 
By Temptation with subtlety rare. 

In the smile that beguiled 

When that loveliness smiled 
With an Art might with Nature compare ; 

Where Gold closes the breast 

Against Worth when distressed. 
As a cold second-thought bids it *' Hold \" 

Of which Prudence approves. 

Though it further removes 
The Man from God's riches untold. 

Yet the lessons of Time, 

Those instructions sublime 
Which with such wise knowledge are fraught. 

And which prove all below 

Through defective lens show. 
Must by Time, in its fulness, be taught; 

For in world sad as this 

There's a mystical bliss 
While Youth 's unenlightened by Thought, 

Ere the unknown " To Be," 

Like a pearl from the sea. 
From the depths of Reflection is brought. 
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Could it then clip the wings 

Of that Hope which up-springs 
With theistoical courage of eld ? 

No; while the young breast 

Is by Fancy possessed^ 
It will by Delusion be spelled. 

As well ask of Decay 

To give back the fsur clay 
Which it has robbed of each familiar trace^ 

And that the mother's eyes 

Will own, with glad surprise. 
There is no change in the long-buried face. 

Oh ! Youth will err the same 

Though a dead brother came 
To warn of the forfeit that error must pay : 

It would deem it a cheat 

Should its slumbers repeat 
The threat which no one living durst gainsay. 

Ah, no 1 warn as we will. 

It is resolute still 
To gather the rose, though its thorn's perceived ; 

For no reason makes plain 

What it treats with disdain 
Until it learns, alas ! how Hope 's deceived. 

Ah ! who can stem the tide 

Of Youth's audacious pride — 
The ridicule encounter of its tongue 

When with success so flush 

That it will forward rush 
To tread upon that snake which oft hath stung ? 
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No ; it must bide its hour, 

To find hidden in the flower 
The poison, whose sole antidote is found 

In that self-trusting life 

Which is with purpose rife. 
And which Fallacy prostrates to the ground. 

When the first woman grieved. 

By her own son bereaved. 
She felt from AbePs death was bom a power 

Which would mankind subdue 

Till the Holy and the True 
The Vampire of Destruction should devour. 

Thus it hath ever been. 

And thus it will be seen 
So long as Man the voice of Sin obeys ; 

But, lo ! his heart, at length. 

Will find that Wisdom^s strength. 
And quit, for Virtue's, Folly's harmful ways. 
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OLD WITHOUT YEARS. 



Old without years, and withered without age. 

What an instructive picture I present ! 

There was a time, 'tis not so long ago, 

(Though I feel stricken to recall it back. 

For it is harrowed with that plough of crime 

Which furrows brows with wrinkles premature). 

When, if I moved, or looked, or spake, or smiled, 

I had my worshippers — warm devotees — 

Who fed the flame of Vanity with praise. 

And magnified to wonder every grace. 

There was a time, O Heaven, that dreary was ! 

When Adoration hailed my rising sun. 

And hearts felt rested when my shadow fell. 

There was a time — it must be long ago 

If seasons are computed by soul-pangs. 

Not by the cycles of unruflJed years. 

Which keep no count of unmolested ease — 

There was indeed a time, ere I became, 

That gangrene in the register of ill 

From which men shrink with undisguised disgust. 

According to the sternness of their hearts, 
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And from which women turn recoilingly. 

Yet with that pitiful reluctancy 

Which still deplores what they must still condemn. 

When I from all received the gracious meed 

Of commendation, which to transport swelled. 

The active paused in busiest pursuit ; 

The slow the pulses of the heart aroused, 

And rippled Admiration's stagnant stream 

With smiles approving at my aspect fair, 

And flattered felt themselves in flattering me. 

Babes, dawning to perception, left the breast 

And stretched their undecided feeble hands 

To grasp the beauty which they could not hold ; 

And elder children, though as infantile. 

Quitted thatpastime which else quite absorbed. 

And, with a shy sweet glance of sunny eyes. 

Stood, in the silence of unnoticed joy. 

Before the face they saw so far surpassed 

Their mother's in its maiden loveliness. 

And smelt my cheek as though it were a rose, 

Then fluttered out of sight in ecstasy. 

Proud in the kiss with which I guerdoned them ; 

A moment after, in their sport, forgetting 

The vision which so late entranced their gaze. 

Happy oblivion I would that it were mine 1 

How would those artless children flee in fear 

From this weird squalor, this lean haggardness. 

Could they behold the ravages of Sin, 

In space too short with them to bear a date ! 

But haply they have from remembrance swept 
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Me and^ alas ! my transitoiy charms. 
Thus Sin by Imiocence should be forgot I 

Ah I as disease will lend the cheek a bloom 
That's vivid, though factitious, so will Vice 
Glow in the beauty of apparent health. 
Nor is suspected as factitious too 
Till its contagion kills. 

I did not know 
That I was standing in Sin^s slippery ways 
Until its thin and surface ice betrayed 
My footing, sucking me beneath its flood. 
Would I had died, nor struggled to escape ! 
For, lo ! the more I strove the deeper I 
Sunk in the whirlpool of its chill abyss. 
Do all who've erred as I — ah me ! have erred — 
Reckon the days of purity and peace, 
The saints-days in the calendar of Life ? 
And, oh ! does Retrospection torture them 
As it <ioes torture me ? Mercy forbid ! 
Is there no mental reservation made 
By Charity for those whose penitence 
Seems equal to transgression, through remorse ? 
I cannot speculate : I can but feel. 
The good can reason : Guilt can only grieve. 
Can only hope for what it cannot see. 
For what it knows that it does not deserve. 

Victims were ever found for sacrifice ; 
But they were chosen from the spotless herd 
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That had no blemish^ each a paschal Iamb. 

I should have had no blemish, but for Pride : 

To it I trusted for security. 

And lapsed to evil, deeming I was safe. 

A voice sang to me : it was like a hymn. 

Or the epithalamium of Love. 

It sang of Truth, that falsifying voice. 

When Earth rejoiced in its espousals bland 

With Spring-wreathed Day, and when the jocund Sun 

Looked on it with large sympathetic eye. 

To multiply its fruits and spread its flowers. 

Till it should seem that Eden was restored 

For pmposes of my especial bliss ; 

And as I listened I believed its song, 

Whose every cadence struck responsive chord 

In my vibrating, Hope-awakened heart. 

I marvel how a demon dared to sing 
That chant celestial, that melodious chant. 
The requiem of a trust too pure to harm ! 
I marvel how a demon durst^ with oaths 
Which Heaven invoked their truth to sanctify. 
But cloak that falsehood which has fettered me 
Unto this dead Despair, as tyrant once* 
The living to the corse corrupting chained^ 
Unfearing perfidy's uncancelled doom. 
That judgment written with a pen of flame I 
But he was scathless in iniquity. 
While I. was blasted for my feith in him. 

* The Emperor Maxentius. 
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Now, as sincere repentance must atone, 

Must retribution offer to itself. 

The fragments of the pearls of Chastity 

(Though trampled in the mire) I gather up 

With hand as trembling as when Love's fulfils 

The offices of Death unto the loved. 

Oh, what a miracle would he perform 

Who could restring them on the silken thread 

Of Virtue, and embellish me again 

With emblems of untarnished innocence ! 

But, as no more I can " adorn a tale, 

I will a moral point,'^ that others may 

The quicksand shun on which I shipwreck made ; 

Hence from my heart I lift the mask that hid 

The shame which like a fester poisoned it. 

The shame of Sin that blushes for its crime. 

The shame of Sin that weeps for its offence. 

The shame of Sin that cries aloud to Sin 

To spare that weakness which to overcome 

Is conquest far too mean for manhood's boast ! 

Yea, such as we should like the crosses stand 

Which tell the traveller where crime hath been. 

Which tell the criminal where crime may be 

Eradicated from the Judgment Book 

When prostrate by them he kneels down to pray. 

And rends his heart before majestic wrath, 

As I have mine, until its bleeding wounds 

Have stirred the seraphim to plead for me. 

And win my pardon from a God appeased. 
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SCHOOLMATES. 



Two separate boys, with single mind. 

United by the bonds which bind 

Young hearts before those passions wake 

That strongest ties of friendship break 

And set the spirits face to face 

Like foes who fight without embrace, 

A David and a Jonathan, 

With Truth and Honour in our van. 

With such integrity of soul 

That thought of each would each control. 

And make us blush, though out of sight. 

If Conscience said, " That is not right/' 

But the fair promise on his side. 

The hope that fed prophetic pride. 

Faded like colours from the sky 

In Night's unseen obscurity. 

To have no bright return of day 

Until he pierced through Sin's dark way. 

He chose a path diverse from mine ; 

Yet still, like pilgrims for one shrine 

Who watch the feebler's slow delay. 

So watched I him who went astray 
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And for this my divining rod 

Had been the finger of my God. 

I threw my arms around his neck ; 

I drew to shore the sinking wreck. 

And steered it to a port of rest, 

The haven of a mother's breast, 

Whose even pulses, as they rose. 

Lulled his chafed spirit to repose. 

Fresh as the scent of hedgerow flowers 

Revived by Summer's grateful showers. 

The sweets of home their perfume shed, 

As, once more kneeling by his bed. 

His mother prayed in thankfulness 

That he had come her soul to bless. 

Oh ! thus through Sympathy I won 

To Virtue back an erring son. 

And gave the world the glorious sight 

Of man reconquered to the right; 

And, proud in the humility 

Of Heaven-corrected in&my. 

He rose above the damning past. 

Shone through the cloud that overcast 

The brightness of his youthful name ; 

He rose above earth's heights of fame ; 

For God outstretched the helping hand 

To steady him to take his stand . 

Among the really true elect. 

The sinners whom He doth select. 

To cause that ecstasy divine 

When angels sing, ^' Lord, these are Thine !'' 
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NEW AND OLD STARS OF THOUGHT. 



New stars are risings but the old stars set 

In that fiill splendour which is still their own — 

Thought's patriarchal stars^ whose coronet 

Is dazzling in the light wherein they shone 

Conspicuous in the higher firmament 

Of Genius^ whose transparent hyaline 

Mirrored the glory which to earth they lent. 

Mingled with glory even more divine. 

To show that uneclipsed those stars remain 

Which first the galaxy of Mind did form, 

As Ursa Major's constellated train 

Unerring guide the seaman through the storm. 

True as the star's which the rapt Ms^ led 

To worship at an unknown Saviour's feet 

Is the refulgence which those stars have shed 

To point where Merit its reward will meet. 

When, with pure heart, in their resplendent track. 

It follows to attain their noble goal. 

Nor suffers sordid greed to hold it back. 

Nor mean ambition to debase the soul, 

o 
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Nor low reliance on another's will. 

Whose envious capriciousness destroys 

The spirit's independence, that should still 

Find in itself its fortune and its joys ; 

But, with a grand disdain, each grovelling thought 

Discarding, as from ignominy sprung, 

It only aims at inspiration wrought 

By Poesy, in strains which Homer sung. 

Or Milton's more celestial harmonies. 

Or Heraud's numbers, hallowing their theme, 

Or even Shelley's, when he sanctifies 

The verse too oft in opposite extreme. 

Those stars, which Time surrounds with halo-rays, 

Which men look up to reverentially. 

Are the neglected " lights of other days'' 

Which an unworthy age untrimmed let die. 

How glorious are the names which Time enrols ! 

How sad the sorrows which the Past enshrouds ! 

What mighty heroism Truth extols 

As proiid Endurance on Compunction crowds 

In myriad histories, whose records bear 

The seal of Martyrdom for Wisdom's sake. 

Proving its victims breathed no other prayer 

Than to be bound triumphant to the stake ! 

Humanity's instructors must be great— r 

Like oracles their teachings must be prized ; 

Then men, in life the merest toys of Fate, 

Become in death the Future's canonized. 

The homage of that abstract Faith to claim 

Which Justice grants that Jealousy succeeds. 
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And the enthusiasm that doth inflame 

With the religion of ennobling deeds 

The ecstatic souls which hymn the mysteries 

Of thom-crowned suffering, whose Calvary 

Hath its perpetual cross of sacrifice. 

Its scourge, its scoffing, and its ribaldry. 

Its night of darkness and its day of grace. 

Its elemental strife, its rended veil, , 

When horror was depicted on each face. 

And even hearts with sudden fear grew pale ; 

Its resurrection of each poet-priest 

From clouds and shadows overcasting dim. 

The favoured ones who- share the marriage-feast 

With the Anointed and the Cherubim, 

Clad in the garments of a glittering sheen — 

The stars, which Earth's humiliations quenched ; 

The stars, that still maintained the mind serene 

When every earthly hope was from them wrenched : 

Hope of appreciation, the reward 

For which the noble-hearted strive below. 

But which the niggard world cannot afford 

Upon its most transcendent to bestow. 

Until their due hath with their life expired, 

When, lo ! the old, old story is retold. 

The bread withheld, the praise so much desired. 

The flattering epitaph to ashes cold ! 
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CONTRITION. 



Youth and the world at variance so soon ! 
The world expressly fitted for the young ! 
What reptile, from its rose-enwreathed festoon. 
Hath crept unseen into youth's heart and stung ? 
The world that seems for youth's enjoyment made 
So warm, so bright, so hopeful, and so gay-^— 
What premature disgust hath caused that shade 
Which overcasts the splendour of its day ? 
Why aches the eye, as upwardly it turns 
To seek the tempest, not the rainbow there ? 
And oh ! why aches the heart, as if it burns 
To parch the beauty not long since deemed rare ? 
Why has the soft serenity of soul 
From the dear calm of its angelic mood 
Become impatient of the pure control 
Of Meditation musing on the good ? 
Why is light odious ? why is gloom a dread, 
Pity obnoxious, and compassion pain ? 
Why 'wildered in a labyrinth, whose thread 
Desponding fear hopes never to regain ? 
By these self-wrestlings why so closely pressed ? 
Is the Promethean vulture ungorged yet— 
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The conscience, gnawing. with a hungry zest, 

Whose rabid fangs through the torn soul have met ? 

These spirit-questionings find no reply. 

Save tears that scald and sighs that almost choke ; 

I cannot answer them, nor yet deny 

The truth that tortures while the truth they spoke : 

Fm puzzled, Pm perplexed, Fm overstrained; 

I am a riddle which I cannot solve, 

A wailing woe that to itself complained 

Qf injuries which round it self-revolve. 

That I have erred I know, but know not how 

I fell to Vice with Virtue full in sight. 

Nor how I veiled the chasteness of my brow 

Beneath the mantle of Sin's rayless night. 

It seems a dream. Oh, would that it were so ! 

But stem Reality all seeming mocks : . 

I am awake ; and mine is wakeful woe ; 

An4 'tis Remorse my bosom now unlocks. 

Some kill their infants to conceal their shame ; 

But God removed temptation for such crime. 

I should be grateful ; but an inward blame 

Will neither yield to gratitude nor time. 

I long to thank Him for that gracious act— 

Oh ! I do thank Him that my babj^s eyes 

Were closed by Mercy's. hand! — the dear abstract 

Of my voluminous heart-agonies. 

Yes, yes ! I thank Him that my babe was sent 

Where angels never speak of mothers' shames ; 

Where Pity, as on it her eyes are bent, 

With^holy tenderness those mothers' names. 
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And now I long for peace. O Heaven, I long 
For that hushed peace which is from Thee inborn — 
That peace which overcomes the crushing throng 
Of thoughts that spring from self-abhorring scorn ; 
Not the world's scorn, so hard for some to bear* 
Oh ! I could laugh if but that scorn were mine ; 
But it is that which never yet did spare 
The self-convicted from self>doom condign ! 
Throughout the day that seems to have no end. 
Throughout the night that still more tedious seems^ 
Throughout each lengthened instant which I spend 
In bitter musings which no hope redeems. 
Not once for him I mourn who me forsook 
When such renouncing was the basest guile ; 
For I had read his purpose in that look 
Which tells a man '^can murder and yet smile '^' 
The mental murder, which as surely kills. 
Although no outward wound the stroke reveals. 
As the ferocious ruflGuin's, when he spills 
The blood that his destruction also seals. 
I wearied him, and, too, he wearied me; 
His love had waned to apathy and hate; 
I had become a heavy tax, which he ' 
Cast offwh^i overburdened with its weight. 
Yea, not for him I mourn, whose presence grew 
To a reproach, from which I shrank away : 
From him I had my tears to hide, so flew 
To weep unseen, when Grief forgets display* 
'Tis sadly strange from thq once-loved to part : 
The mission of one's life seems then fulfilled ; 
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Then supervene a lassitude of heart. 

An idle anguish, which Love's glow hath chilled. 

To part in enmity ! that gives a pang 

For which remembrance hath no lenitive ! 

It pierces like the funeral- bell which rang 

For one in dying who would not forgive ! 

Oh ! what I mourn is that he, taught through guilt. 

The value of my innocence betrayed ! 

Yet many a precious gem beneath the silt 

Of wave- washed shores hath undiscovered laid 

Until some accident brought it to light. 

Some heedless footstep or some restless hand. 

When, in the radiance of its lustre bright. 

It rescued is from the interring sand ; 

And so, beneath the refuse-drift of crime, 

The jewel of repentance may be hid. 

Which, though accumulated sins begrime. 

Through all to shine the Lord will not forbid, 

When comes the angel-hand, in season blest. 

To snatch it from the ashes of despair. 

To set it glittering upon my breast 

Like star of Hope, undimmed for ever there, 

The sign, the seal, the order of His Grace, 

The badge which Mercy to the contrite brings 

To prove, at last, that every darkening trace 

Of sin is blotted out through sufferings 

Which, though acute, the great Physician mennt 

Should be effectual in their perfect cure. 

The healing is complete, for I repent 

With that repentance. Lord, which must endure* 
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THE GRAVES OF SEBASTOPOL. 



" Our bones are scattered at the grave's mouth, as when one cutteth and 
cleaveth wood upon the earth." — Psalm cxli. 7. 

Time the tormentor, Time the coaxer too; 

Time, that the mystic clears, if we but wait ; 

Time, that the sorrowful enamoured woo; 

Time, which the joyful barely tolerate ; 

Time the consoler; for at length it laid 

Its healing hand upon the wounded heart. 

While Mercy lent its more efficient aid 

To soothe the throbbings of GriePs poignant smart. 

Till widows their long-nourished tears repressed. 

And orphans found their careless smile again. 

And names were uttered, yea, and names were blessed. 

With the soft accents of receding pain, ^ 

And eyes could on the pictured features look 

Which never more in life would glad their gaze. 

Arid relics which the fortitude so shook 

Were now beheld with reverential praise. . 

The fiery ardour and the fatal fight. 

The messages from dying love which came. 
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Were mentioned^ though in whispers, when the night 

Composed the world to sympathetic frame ; 

For a ^ubdued serenity of thought 

Had toned down frenzy to reliance meek 

When Faith to Agony his message brought 

Whose death proclaimed where it its dead must seek. 

And Resignation, with attempered ray. 

Had shed a glory round the heroes brave 

Beyond the honour of the sanguine fray. 

Beyond the splendour of their laurelled grave. 

And habits, trivial to Despair, assumed 

Their due importance in the chastened mind. 

And Hope home-desolation re-illumed,. 

And Piety its wonted strength did find. 

And Peace stole calmly as an infantas skep 

Upon the turmoil of the troubled breast. 

While Patience did its holy watchiugs keep 

Over the quiet of the Sabbath rest— . 

When, lo! across the seas a wailful sound. 

When, lo ! across the hiljs a murmur rose, 

And Conquest its forbearance misplaced found. 

And Woe deplored that its unslaughtered foes ♦ 



* ** Our first visit vfzs to Cathcart's Hill, where we found the beautiful large 
black marble cover on the tomb of Sir Robert Lydstone Newman, Captain 
of Grenadier Guards, had been removed by some sacrilegious hands, doubtless 
seeking for jewellery or other articles of value. 

** We then proceeded to the graveyard of the Naval Brigade, where a 
ghastly sight presented itself. We found the slabs that covered the grave of 
Commander Jacon Usser Hammett, of her Majesty's ship AUnon^ had 
been tumed over, and the remains of that lamented of&cer entirely exhumed, 
the bones, as well as soi^ie remaining portion of the uniform^ being 
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Had| with barbaric spirit^ rudely torn 

The dear remains which Pity did inum^ 

And left them of their burial-sheetings shorn. 

For sun to fester and for foot to spurn, 

Till, friction-fretted to commingling dust. 

The winds should scatter them with saucy breath. 

And this to please the sacrilegious lust 

Of those who could despoil the haunts of death ; 

And this to gratify the brigand band 

Who prowled among them, with a thrift obscene. 

For treasures which entrophied their base land. 

And which as heirlooms should have valued been. 

They have the fabled vampire realized. 

And brought to birth the myth which poets sung; 

Their acts of horror Pagans have surprised. 

And Christians to a righteous anger stung. 

Oh, thus to be reminded of the dead-* 

The hallowed dead of the sepulchral soul 1 

Oh, thus to have remembrance backward led 

Just as it had attained oblivion's goal I 

Oh, thus to learn the valiant fought and fell 

For after-insult ! — ^thus, as carrion, died 

Thy best, thy bravest, England ! Was it well 

scattered aiDond the gnvc, which evidently had been opened only a few 
days before. It was tnily a heart-sickening sight to behold the last mortal 
remains of this brave officer lie bleaching in the sun. 

" It is sincerely to be hoped that our Goverxmient will take such speedy 
and neoessaiy steps for putting our graveyards in a proper state of repair as 
to preserve from oblivion the last resting-places of so many brave men who 
fell during the Crimean campaign." — Ttie Graves qf Sebastopol, From a 
letter to the Editor of the Timesf April 37, i86o* 
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That Gratitude to Patriotism lied ? 

Unto the dead^ 'tis chance of little heed 

Whether their tomb inviolate remains; 

But, for the living, how their bosoms bleed 

To share a wrong of which the world complains ! 

To share the tears which tender strangers weep 

At desecration cruel, inhumane ! 

To feel each pulse with indignation leap 

That the God-buried (disinterred for gain) 

Should thus lie bleaching on a barren soil. 

Whose fleshless bones the kindlier earth should hide — 

Those ghastly witnesses how Death did foil 

The aspirations of terrestrial pride ! 

O England ! ponder on tliy heroes now. 

Thy strong defenders, thy caressed of Fame ; 

Ungracious peasants trample on the brow. 

Ungracious peasants vilify the name. 

Which thou, in thy vain triumph, hadst enwreathed. 

Which thou, in thy vain triumph, hadst embalmed. 

While noblest verse that glowing tribute breathed 

Which unto joy a grieving nation charmed. 

In upright judgment send thy mandate forth : 

Arm, England ! arm for those who armed for thee. 

And on the coward robbers of the North 

Avenge their manes' foul indignity, 

That future warriors may not withhold 

The sword, the courage, in thy hour of need— ^ 

That future warriors, resolved and bold, 

England, as freely for thy weal may bleed 1 
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WHERE ARE THY TRADE-MARKS, 
LOVE? 



The gems that cannot purchased be, 
The gems unpriceable to me> 
Are simply these — a braid of hair, 
A ribbon which thy waist didst wear, 
A flower that from thy bosom fell, 
A scented glove, which, like a spell. 
My spirit thralls, my soul delights. 
And to £lysian thoughts invites. 
Remembering they were prayed from thee 
With that strong importunity ^ 
Which would not then accept thy ''Nay," 
Nor yet be smiled nor frowned away 
In Love's free-hearted in£sLncy, 
When it was too encharmed to see 
In treasures, which to it appeared 
Must be by Time the more endeared. 
Only the hoardings of a woe. 
The heaviest that Love can know* 
Yet since when change thine heart allured. 
Yet since when coldness I endured. 
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Yet since when I learnt to believe- 
How slowly Jeanit ! — ^that thou couldst grieve 
The heart which to perfection brought 
The hope that in it was enwrought. 
And blended with each fibre fine 
That drew it closer unto thine. 
They've been a kingdom's wealth to me — 
More than by king could purchased be. - 
Yea, still possessed, beloved of these. 
The Fates may rob me as they please : 
That ringlet, round my finger twining. 
My bosom hushes from repining; 
That sash, through Fancy's fond abuse. 
Looks like an azure flag of truce 
Sent in remorsefulness by thee 
To captivate hostility ; 

While that dead flower, while that dear glove. 
Speak like the voice of buried love 
Unto a very yielding hedrt. 
Too prone to take thy fickle part 
Against itself, as if all wrong 
Could only to itself belong. 
How with that heart thou still dost play ! 
How dost thou all its movements sway ! 
Oh, through thy power, a vivid glow 
Of the warm love of long ago 
Breaks on that heart, chilled by despair. 
To thaw Hope's ice-bound current there. 
Bright as the dawn in bridegroom's dream. 
Or maiden's eyes, whose bash&I gleam 
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Is scarcely seen before its fears. 

Like startled fiiwii's, it disappears. 

So sacred was my trust in thee. 

That I believed like devotee 

Who never with a doubt profianes 

The idol that his faith sustains ; 

Oh, so, when Love the past restores. 

Oh, so, when Love the past deplores, 

I feel my confidence return, 

I see Love's vestal-lamp still bum, 

I see thy dear hand feed its flame, 

I see, I see thee just the same — 

Thou, then so true, that, marked out clear, 

I saw my future's blessed career. 

And asked, " Had Grod, for me alone. 

Spared one pure seraph from His throne. 

Two worlds to blend, that earth with thee 

A paradise should prove to me ?" 

Two worlds — in sooth, thou didst too well 

The earth unite for me with hell ! 

There are beatitudes above 

For victims of injurious love j 

Yet, yet, what beatific state 

For wrongs like mine could compensate ? 

I am, as Ignorance, untaught 

To picture ecstasy so fraught 

With rapture perfect and divine 

Which, wedding thee, would have been mine. 

Oh I couldst thou see me wildly weep 

O'er tokens 'tis insane to keep. 
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Yet which too precious are to me. 

As all that I possess of thee. 

To be destroyed, to be returned. 

For then — but no ! thou, thou hast spurned 

A heart too tender to resent 

Or even hopeless love repent ; 

The sight of anguish nursed in vain, 

Though causing momentary pain. 

Might not awaken that regret 

Which might enforce me to forget. 

Which might enforce me to forgive. 

Sweet ! on thine own terms bid me live ; 

Oh, humble me, to prove me still 

I am the creature of thy will ; 

For who in love was ever wise ? 

It, taking Reason by surprise. 

Subdues it to its wayward mood. 

Which yet to it seems right and good, 

And to overflowing brims the measure 

Of its intense, exquisite pleasure. 

And lures the soul, a willing slave. 

To dig — ^what ? Disappointment's grave — 

Despising warnings, mocking signs. 

Thinking that Truth but Trust maligns. 

And holds the transport of the hour 

Must coming evils overpower. 

Compassion, watching the green mounds 

From whence are heard no grief-wrung sounds. 

Perchance may tell their peaceful dead 

Of tears repentant which are shed 
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Too late from eyes whose blasting scorn 
Was the worst woe that life had borne. 
To soothe their hearts. No, let them break ; 
In death Love would not vengeance take; 
I would not have Hate's nightshade bloom 
On Constancy's untimely tomb. 
Whose dust will still be true to thee. 
And where Love's rose alone should be.* 

* Language of Flowers. 
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RETROSPECTION. 



Tears that flow free as fresh-found spring their sources 

spend at last^ 
But Retrospection seems to gain vehemence from the 

past; 
For still, as day succeeds to day, as year succeeds to 

year 
(Though very long the streams have dried of Sorrow^s 

confluent tear). 
Remembrance gives back every look, re-echoes every 

word. 
Just as the pulses of the heart they to fond throbbings 

stirred. 
When Hope and Love, God's bridal-twain, their nup- 
tials soleipnized. 
And His promise of maternity was felt as won, and 

prized. 
When that mysterious consciousness vibrated through 

the fi^me 
Which was too inexplicable for ecstasy to name^ 

p 
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As the first feeble sound of life, the infant's wailing cry. 

Broke on the ear, broke on the soul, in concord's 
melody 1 

Each clock that tolls the passing hours appears to sadly 
chime 

To joy and woe, to hope and fear, the funerals of Time ; 

Yet, as it frets itself away, until fulfilled its date. 

Does Memory antagonize the antidote of Fate ; 

A gladiator for her dead that, with sublime disdain, 

Refiises from Oblivion aught which would benumb her 
bane. 

It may be, though she sees it not, that, like the gloom of 
night, 

Thfough which the morning penetrates with shadow- 
chasing light. 

That Retrospection's lambent ray is the bright Entity, 

The spark Divine, the breath of God — man's Immor- 
tality; 

The quenchless Glory that illumes the path which leads 
above. 

That instantly the dead may prove Heaven's guarantees 
of love ; 

Recalling there the old, old thoughts, the old familiar 
ways. 

The looks of sympathy which Death could not from 
Memory raze. 

Each sentence that like music dwells in the enamoured 
ear. 

And all the close-linked interests which make its bliss 
more dear^ 
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Grief^ God must sustain thee then, dismayed with the 

delight; 
He must encourage thee to bear the grandly awful sight, 
The dead restored to thee, O Grief, in their unblemished 

grace, 
Like those who passed the furnace through, who bore no 

outward trace 
Of the fierce flames the impious lit, no smell, no fear, 

no stain. 
Nor on their lineaments serene one death-distorting pain; 
None of that straining agony from eyes which will not 

close. 
But calm in the angelic rest of undisturbed repose. 
Then be thou patient, O my Soul; for surely thou shalt 

see 
This, thy reward, when comes thy hour, in heaven 

awaiting thee ; 
For by Submission art thou tried, whose purifying test ' 
Prepares the gold that forms thy crown to shine among 

the blest. . 
How, like a conqueror unscathed, my son approaches now 
To place a wreath of asphodel on this dejected brow. 
Fair vision of the Future, be a present memory. 
To soothe the oft-recurring pangs which fortitude defy ; 
And, oh ! be thou a memory when all those pangs are 

healed 
And the mystery of suffering to Sorrow is revealed. 
When the transfigurated form with radiance shall blaze^ 
Reflected from that Light at which the angels veil their 

gaze, 

p 2 
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And when Remembrance shall mida^ her book of holy 

trusty 
Where is enre^stered that Faith whidi held God ever 

just 
Bethink what will thy rapture be when God exclaims, 

''Well done: 
Thou hast^ through tears, and stripes, and smarts, eternal 

pleasure won. 
Jesus, who suffered and who died. My Son of sacrifice, 
Lo ! giveth thee thy recompense; My justice He supplies. 
Thy son. Salvation's bond of faith, whereon Death set 

his seal. 
To which the saints were witnesses, 'gainst which there's 

no appeal ; 
For I, the Judge, did so decree ; yea, I the verdict gave. 
So cruel, yet so merciful, thy angel-son to save 
From evils that beset his patii; then better young to die. 
To find thine own and his reprieve in the redeeming 

sky." 
Better, in sooth, most gracious Grod ! Thou who must 

needs do right; 
Yet was I bowed beneath the hand, so heavy in its 

might ; 
But it hath also raised me up and set me on a rock. 
Unshaken by the hurricane's or earthquake's foundering 

shock. 
Therefore the worship of a heart which Grief has taught 

to pray, 
Low at the footstool of Thy throne. Lord, I in homage 

lay; 
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An oflcring of that Gratitude, that Piety sincere. 

Which have been schooled, and not in vain, Thy judg- 
ments to revere. 

Like a triumphal car appears to me Death^s full-plumed 
hearse, 

As brilliantly the Day-spring glows as the grave's clouds 
disperse. 

Sent for my easy passage through the dark and silent 
road 

Which my Beloved out-traced for me, to reach His blest 
abode. 
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THE DESERTED. 



Commiseration's spontaneity 

Is often touched to most pathetic woe^ 

Weeping as Pity never wept before 

At thought of the insane^ the hapless onesj 

The ever-dreaded and the rarely-loved ; 

Yet^ strange^ incredible as it appears 

To those who limit the Uncircumscribed, 

They have their casual moods of happiness^ 

Their gleams of sunshine^ darting through the gloom 

Of the immortal mind — flashes that pass 

Like light in dreams^ or the returning ray 

Of reason that's obscured, but not destroyed ; 

And then they smile with their fantastic smile. 

Whose fleeting brightness shows them human still. 

Though scarce removed from animal instinct 

In their mysteriously degraded state. 

And thus it is with those whom we regard 

As utterly forlorn, as left by Fate 

To bear the burthen of a heavy hap 

Through the remainder of a wretched life. 
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Unaided in their toilsome pilgrimage 

To reach the shrine of Death to lay it down ; 

For they, too, have their secret, unread bliss. 

Like volume of sweet verse with uncut leaves. 

Whose mental feast the grosser world shares not. 

One that I mind me of — a girl in age, 

A very girl — met me in the blank way 

Of a deserted love, a broken troth, 

A tempest-scattering of garnered stores 

Against the winter of adversity ; 

Yet even she, so seeming desolate. 

Was not entirely abject. She had joys 

In which she asked none to participate. 

Which were unguessed by common sympathy. 

Which were too sacred for a free discourse. 

Too hallowed for remark or comment pert. 

And too intense for CounsePs grave debate ; 

The waifs and strays of a delicious time. 

Which drifted in the shoals of Memory, 

When Love was wrecked upon the sea of Hope, 

And Promise lost its anchor 'neath the waves. 

To these imaginary treasures she 

Would fly to revel in when actual life 

Was found to be a very wearying thing. 

And her own heart, alas ! more wearying still. 

When all was wearying but the ideal. 

As a resource to antidote despair. 

The panacea which Heaven of grief bestows. 

The anodyne which lulls the aching brain 

When throbbing with insufferable pangs. 
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Oh ! as the buried babe is never old 

In the remembrance of a mother's heart. 

However long the period may be 

Since she consigned her cherub to those spheres 

Where Infancy retains its early bloom, 

Though junior sons have generations joined 

Unto the tree of which he was a branch 1 

So doth the buried Love remain as young, 

In the reft maiden's heart, though years have flown 

Since Faithlessness entombed it in the grave ; 

For Constancy, that lengthens every hour 

Into a rapturous eternity. 

Preserves the love that Passion leaves unworn 

In all the beauty of its primal spring. 

To charm Reflection, and to captivate 

The thoughts which oft the sombre Present would 

O'ershadow with a gloom too densely dark 

For the refulgence of the Past to gild 

With radiance, hanging like a silver fringe 

Around its solemn cloud, from out whose shade 

Emerges Memorjr's pensive vesper-star. 

And sweeter perfumes than remembered love 

Embalmed the cells which Melancholy haunts 

In that sad maiden's heart : there odours rose 

Like incense breathing round Egyptian dead. . 

She was abandoned, but was not betrayed. 

Her innocence, like the unfathomed pearl 

By diver sought in vain, or the fine gold 

That handling had not dimmed, was still intact ; 

Hence she could say with him whose strain was sooth,* 

• Tennyson. 
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'' Oh ! it IS better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all,'' though he 

Whom she had loved with such a strength of trust 

Could never comprehend her matchless worth. 

Nor yet her fascination delicate ; 

And so, in ignorance, a meaner love. 

Yet more congenial to his vulgar sense. 

Had chosen for his mate, his bosom-friend ; 

Her leaving as a lily with the dew 

Of morning on its untouched purity, 

A spotless offering to that Regret 

Which Cometh in the hush of night to mourn 

With Sorrow, kneeling by her broken vase. 

Whose fragments never more can be entwined 

With the immortelles gathered from the heart 
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THE ALBUM SKETCH. 



For less than pastime I had turned 

To the gay, meretricious book, 

As in my secret pride I spumed 

The efforts worth no serious look, 

So crude, so void of sentiment. 

So destitute of taste or aim. 

Yet with that sign of «elf-content 

Which would a due observance claim. 

How listlessly, how wearily 

I gazed, without remarking aught. 

When suddenly my vacant eye 

Was by a kind of story caught ; 

The tale of an unfinished flower, 

A rose, but merely outlined there. 

Pale, as if pinched by winter shower. 

With fibres thin, and blue, and bare. 

Like the fine veins that interlace 

A maiden's forehead clear and fiEiir ; 

And then I seemed to see a face 

Which with such maiden's could compare ; 
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For, with instinctive sympathy — 

The intuition of the mind. 

That link in chain of mystery 

Which Heaven-congenial creatures bind— 

I instantly the portrait drew 

Of her whose soul conceived that flower. 

Of ber whose mental artist-view 

Had lofty, energetic power. 

But who, through some caprice of Fate, 

Sickness or sorrow, or Love's blight. 

Had left in its unfinished state 

The spectral flower that met my sight; 

And then I wove a sad romance 

Of griefs that girlhood should not know. 

Yet which her virtues more enhance. 

Attempered by the touch of woe. 

It was a sweetly mournful face. 

Pensive as Pain's, with heart-strings rent, 

Impressed with that symbolic grace 

Which is full of Divine intent. 

I saw it bending o'er that flower 

('Twas thus my kindred Fancy wrought). 

Ah 1 what could make her spirit cower ? 

What anguish has the moment brought ? 

One enters to bid her farewell ; 

His parting words are coldly spoke ; 

Then from her hand the pencil fell 

In midst of its intended stroke. 

Oh ! what hath Life to do with flowers 

When the betrothed for ever part ? 
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The rose is withered that embowers 

Affection in the trusting heart. 

Oh 1 what hath Life to do with flowers^ 

Whose fragrance penetrates the skies ? 

There are for them no sunny hours 

To tint their petals with rich dyes ! 

Oh I what hath Life to do with flowers ? 

The beauty glancing up from earth 

Fears not the storm that darkly lowers 

To crush its infant-buds at birth ; 

Yet Will it fall with cruel mighty 

To strew that loveliness around. 

And make of earth, through it so bright, 

A lorn, neglected burial-ground. 

Oh ! what hath Life to do with flowers 

When Hope, the merchant of the heart. 

Is bankrupt, and no more endowers 

With niches that shame Eastern mart ? 

Oh, what, indeed ! The cypress shade. 

The sombre yew's impervious gloom. 

Suit better with the heart that's made 

For long regret a snow-wreathed tomb ! 

I'saw the cheek, carnation-hued. 

Grow paler, wanner, day by day ; 

I saw her beauty's strength subdued 

By the slow progress of decay ; 

I saw her sink to final rest. 

Resigned, and glad, and smiling then. 

With that sketched rose laid on her breast 

To prove to Saints, still false are Men. 
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It was, I own, an old, old tale. 

That picture which my fancy drew; 

Yet — yet, alas ! though worn and stale. 

It is to Pity ever new. 

To sofrow over, as she must. 

For what she knows is over-true— 

The maiden's wreck of hope and trust. 

With Love's safe haven just in view. 

And then I closed the solemn book. 

Which had its sermon preached to me, 

And felt that I could better brook 

The weakness of Humanity, 

The folly that Youth deems profound. 

The trifles magnified to cares. 

Love's tinkling cymbal's matins sound 

Till vespers call its Age to prayers. 
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SPEAK, LORD ; FOR THY SERVANT 
HEARETH.* 



How grand thy youth ! an epic most sublime^ 

The heroism which, defying Crime 

To tarnish the resplendency of Fame, 

Rose, more ennobled, through the Christian's name. 

Than by the titles thou couldst win from Pride, 

And thus forestalling Heaven's earth glorified. 

Thou dwelt amongst us a short, loving space. 

And then departed, having run thy race. 

The honours to receive which thou hadst gained 

For conflict by thee gallantly sustained. 

Oh, dream of Paradise ! oh, ecstasy ! 

Oh, goal of triumph I not a dream to, thee. 

But wakeful rapture, consciousness Divine ! 

When — ^when will such reality be mine ? 

When shall I rest from labours whose sole aim 

Was works to follow. Heaven's reward to claim ? 

Oh, when, as thou, shall I be sorrow-freed. 

Released from pangs disquietude which breed 

* I Saiiiiid» iii. 9, 
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For the worn soul, until it heavy grows 

With the responsibility of woes, 

Which, it encumbering, impede the flight 

Of its up-soarings to attain the height 

That thine has reached, and, reached, is satisfied, 

$»Jay, which is absolutely deified ? 

For harmony entwined with love-linked chain. 

And ease obliterating trace of pain. 

There render bliss seraphic and entire. 

With nothing missed, with nothing to desire. 

There full fruition crowns the gracious mind 

That permanent delight alone could find 

Where peace is joy, where Passion sways no more. 

Where Hope is havened on a tideless shore. 

Where neither ebb nor flow disturbs its calm. 

And where each zephyr wafts delicious balm. 

Oh, happy thou ! away thus early called, ' 

Before Seduction had thy will enthralled. 

Or Sin had stifled, 'neath its upas-shade. 

The Conscience which by it was first betrayed, 

And the stripped Soul stood like a blasted tree 

Without one green branch for Eternity ! 

The righteous perish, yet no man takes heed,* 

Nor questions wherefore such untoward deed 

As fills with consternation for the just. 

The hearts that might have gained increase of trust 

Had they been spared to finish the career. 

Begun in holiness, which did appear 

* Isaiah Ixii. i. 
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Meant for ensample ! Ah ! too blind to see 

That they have finished all that was to be 

By them accomplished^ before summoned home 

For Virtue's promised costly recompense ! 

That they have finished^ and rejoicing flee 

On wbgs of gladness from iniquity^ 

Which God permits the best to overtake. 

To try them still, for Jesu's perfect sake. 

In His inscrutable designs to save 

Each from perdition to whom once He gave 

That real Life which Being outweighs here. 

And which we hope in with that timid fear 

That trembles while it trusts, and £unts to know 

More than the wise could ever learn below. 

Through that unfathomable secrecy 

Which hides His features from the human eye. 

Oh, happy thou, to have that veil withdrawn ! 

Oh, happy thou, in thy young spirit's dawn 

To have revealed the plan beneficent 

That good for man was ever God's intent ! 

Oh, happy thou, that good so soon to share ! 

Oh, happy thou, whom coming ills did spare ! 

Oh, happy thou, such righteous death to die 

As marks my way to immortality,* 

And gives me life eternal for the boon 

Of that poor fleeting life which tired thee soon ! 

* Numbers xxiii, lo. 
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A SAD SURPRISE * 



Have patience with me : my disordered brain 

Has such a lapse of memory to regain. 

Has such a gulf in time to overleap. 

That sudden changes (like a whirlwind's sweep) 

Scatter the thoughts which Reason would collect, 

To calmly on vicissitude reflect. 

IVe had a woeful vision wildering me — 

Not one of absolute insanity, 

• Arrest of Decay. — " You remember reading how, upon a day not 
many 3reai5 since, certain miners, working far underground, came upon the 
body of a poor fellow who had perished in the suffocating pit forty years 
before. Some chymical agent to which the body had been subjected — an 
agent prepared in the laboiatoiy of Nature — ^had effectually arrested the pro- 
gress of decay. They brought it up to the surfece, and for awhile, till it 
crambled away through exposure to the atmosphere, it lay there, the image 
of a fine sturdy young man. No convulsion had passed over the face :' in 
death the features were tranquil, the hair black as jet. No one recognised 
the fece : a generation had grown up since the day on which the miner went 
down his shaft for the last time. But a tottering old woman, who had 
hurried from her cottage at hearing the news, came up, and she knew again 
the face, which, through all these years, she had never quite foigot. The 
poor miner was to have been her husband the day after that on which he 
died." — Fraser's Magazine for June i860. 
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For I had lucid ^itervals to feel 
My senses with their wild delirium reel. 
To feel the sick sensations of a heart 
Longing for one from whom it ne'er did part. 
Who was expected, who was always sought. 
Until uncertainty that ruin wrought 
Which ^' hope deferred " produces in the breast 
For ever for the loved, the lost, in quest. 
But there is beauty flashing round me now, 
And vivid sunshine playing o'er my brow ; 
Back on the threshold of my youth I tread, 
And stand in presence of delights deemed dead ; 
Then give me room for Fancy's widest play. 
Oh ! give me room before it fades away. 
The iris of my soul, whose radiant hues 
Reaniroation o'er the earth diffuse. 
I smell fresh flowers ; the grass, like velvet, yields 
To my light footstep, as I cross the fields 
Where he is waiting. If I hurry so. 
My tell-tale cheeks, I fear, will be aglow 
With my heart's eager happiness to meet 
Him whom its every throbbing pulses greet 
With fervour growing instantly more strong. 
How pure the rapture does to Love belong 1 
Yet, with a bashful shame at it, I've blushed. 
And many a joy-sparkle have I crushed 
Through coyness in the disingenuous breast, 
That would have bounded had it all confest. 
How finely poised is Love's mysterious chain. 
That has the weight of two hearts to sustain. 
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Yet renders both unconscious of the tie 

Which fetters them in bonds of destiny. 

But there^s the stile, and there's the trysting-tree : 

Hist ! steal upon him ! crouch, or he will see ! 

What ! sleeping, idler ? Yet how wan and cold. 

My Robert, speak ! oh, speak ! Am I too bold ? 

Oh ! why this silence, this indifference ? 

Art thou offended ? can Love take offence ? 

Fm to the moment here, dear Robert. Why 

Maintain a silence which gives agony ? 

Nay, then, to show FU force thee to relent, 

Fll kiss thy lips to make them eloquent. 

O Grod, he's dead ! Oh, mercy ! Oh, my brain, 

One instant longer consciousness retain ! 

Why was I hither lured so mocked to be ? 

Ay, ye may smile, but, had ye loved like me. 

Ye had been weeping the distracting tears 

Which now excite, not sympathy, but sneers. 

Yet ye must pity me, aroused to bliss 

Only to lose it in the grave's abyss ; 

Yea, ye must pity me : I never harmed 

A human creature, but believed I charmed 

With Charity's divine beatitude 

The natures deemed most barbarous and rude. 

Have patience with me yet a little space. 

And then, perchance, I shall take heart of grace ; 

For who can tell how Time, at length, may care 

To give back the old smile, so long, so rare ? 

Have patience, then : do I not vainly ask. 

Will the world change its cosmopolite task ? 

Q 2 
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Will it its universal law forego. 

To prove it feels an individual woe ? 

And what, in sooth, is that world's outer din 

To one with a stupendous grief shut in — » 

Despair's eternity — ^to last, to last 

Until the torture we name Life is past ? 

What could its pity, then, for me avail 

Before that corse so ghastly, stark, and pale ? 

Why thus, unshrouded, does it shock the gaze. 

And startle Love to horror and amaze ? 

Where is the coffin whose hermetic lid 

Is raised until Corruption does forbid 

Regret ^'to look its last'' on the dear face. 

To stamp upon the heart its deathless trace ? 

Robert, my heart, which never has forgot . 

The lineaments so idolized, did not 

Require this test of memory to prove. 

Through long-borne years, through madness, it did 

love 
With constancy unshaken, faith entire. 
Warm as when youth did such warm hopes inspire. 
As how, worn, old, and feeble, on thy breast 
I, sobbing, fling myself to share thy rest. 
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Death, the marauder, Against whose trespassing 

No edict serves, has in our garden been. 

And robbed us of our fairest blossom there. 

Just on its blooming into vernal prime !* 

No withered leaf, no shrivelled tendril warned 

Of canker preying on its vital force 

With premonition of assured decay ; 

But health exuberant its promise gave 

In gaudy colours, blending their rich dyes 

With fragrant essences our souls to charm 

And lull the senses to secure delight. 

Until, alas I the disenchanting grave 

Broke the fond spell with haste that stupefied ! 

Our bosoms, stifled with their load of Love, 

Ache with the vacuum of rifled bliss I 

We cannot breathe the grief that we bemoan, 

Nor utter prayer to sanctify our loss : 

Our life's a blank, and inanition's all 

* Maiy Elizabeth Audrey Fowke, eldest daughter of Sir Frederick and 
Lady Fowke, of Lowsby Hall, Leicestershire. Aged 9. 
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Which, with a poignant anguish, yet we feel. 

We miss the light that was our star of hope. 

Guiding to years of untold ecstasy ; 

We miss the voice that was our morning hymn. 

Breaking on sleep that we were glad to break. 

To see the beauty and to hear the laugh 

Which made for us Creation's day of birth. 

When all was loveliness and all was joy ! 

We miss the guileless eye which probed our thoughts 

And purified them by its artless search 1 

We miss the sweet obedience, soft response. 

The willing gladness, and the eager wish 

Which stole serene as twilight on our hearts ! 

We miss the girlish glee which Pleasure hailed 

And sublimated into happiness ! 

We miss — oh I our great miss — we miss, we miss 

Our darling altogether, one and all. 

Thy mother's misexpression fails to tell 

Thy father's craving — can it be described ? 

Thy sister's longing and thy brother's void 

Are speechless agonies ; the tongueless babe 

That could not lisp thy name looks further still 

With its large wondering eyes at hour of prayer. 

And seems to marvel at thy absence strange. 

Surprised, but not distressed, yet ignorant 

Of sorrow for the dead and its despair. 

O God ! a stronger faith should grief suppress ! 

O God ! a simpler faith should change to mirth 

The melancholy of the sepulchre — 

A faith like theirs who make their infant-dead 
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Occasion for festivity and song,* 
In testimony of their gratitude 
To God, who granted their siipremest wish 
For those for whom they coveted His best- 
That death in youth which dies in innocence. 
They wreathe the very thought of Death with flowers, 
And make his altar fair as marriage shrine — 
Not like our terrible solemnity. 
Which Piety appals and Trust affrights. 
When Death assumes his sable robes of state, 
His ebon sceptre, and his pitchy plumes, 
His churchyard gloom and charnel-house array. 
As, with reluctant and recoiling dread. 
We lay our Love-begrudged within the' tomb, 
A sacrifice, not free-will offering 
Of thankful soul for spirit-blessedness. 
Tenacious Nature, more on God rely ! 
Let Him be thy firm stay ^ restore to Him 
Thy glittering jewels for repolishing ; 
Let Him the specks and flaws of earth repair; 

* ** At the funeral of a child in Acapulco, Mexico, the body was dressed 
magnificently, crowned with roses, and the table on which it was laid was 
covered with flowers. The table was carried through the streets with the 
child on it ; three or four men and boys walked in front firing rockets ; 
and the military band followed, plajring the gayest music. Regarding the 
deaxh of children as merely their translation to an angelic existence, such 
aii event amongst these people is an occasion of joy rather than of mourn- 
ing." — Evening Star, April 4th, i860. 

A Thought. — ** From the moment we draw the first breath of life our 
names are enrolled in the register of death. One is almost tempted to be- 
come a convert to the practice of the Thracians, who wept beside the cradle 
and danced around the grave." — Bow Bells, August jist, 1864. 
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Let Him the dimmings of the earth remove; 
Let Him the brightness of the spheres renew, 
^ Until their lustre blinds thy dazzled eyes. 
Which yet are strengthened to supernal light, 
Till thou become familiar by degrees 
With the concentrated and quenchless blaze 
Of splendours which the heavens intensify. 
And shed a brilliancy around thy heart. 
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LOVE. 



" Oh, listen to me once with patient ear. 
And with as patient heart, for I confess 
My shallow self-esteem discourages ; 
But, to the least aspiring, Love is ever 
Singing its song of Hope's espousals fair 
With Truth, the child of Promise, who enveils 
Her nuptial blushes 'neath the wings of Trust : 
Hence, lady, on the strength of that sweet song 
I now presume to tell thee of a love 
Long nursed in fear, beset with strange alarms. 
Which still Timidity at last overleaps. 
To say the words, no more to be gainsaid. 
Whatever shall befall this fateful suit. 
Am I the only castaway of hope ? 
Am I the sole one of a shipwrecked crew 
Whom Famine spares for desolation blank ? 
Be thou the sail that glads my straining sight. 
Aching to madness looking after thee 
From the intolerable loneliness 
Of solitude unbroken and morose : 
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Oh, rescue me, that I may bless my life. 
Bless thee for teaching me its real worth/' 

She turned, with angry and impetuous start. 

She turned to leave him, and with undimmed eye : 
She had no tears for him ; she had but smiles 
For one as beautiful, for one as false, 
As was the burnished snake of Paradise, 
That with a glistering glory clothed a lie. 
And radiant rendered treachery and fraud. 
Without resistance he let her depart. 
Nor made an outward show of agony : 
The struggle and the anguish were within ; 
And there he hid them with a jealous grief. 
Bewailing his mistake, bewailing hers. 
But ceasing not to love, he knew not how. 

It might be months, it might be even years. 
For Misery is careless of the 'hours. 
Before he looked upon her face again ; 
Then change was there; he felt that there was change: 
It wanted brightness and it wanted youth ; 
It wanted confidence to meet his gaze. 
He saw its bashfulness, but saw no shame 
In the carnation of the sudden blush 
That flashed, like lightning, from her startled heart : 
He only saw the tears that made it pale 
An instant after, through remorsefulness. 
He felt no meanness in her mean appeal 
For pity, having once refused his love : 
He only felt how gracious was her voice 
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Addressing him in tones of tender trust ; 
He only felt how gracious was his task 
To speak to her of hope who once denied 
To him the faintest sparkle of its light ; 
He only felt how gracious it was thus 
To find the bread, after so many days. 
Which he had on the troubled waters cast. 
When she had left him, and when he still loved. 
And so he bade her hope ; and then she wept 
For him who could forgive her former scorn ; 
And they were friends, but never lovers more : 
That was a dream to sleep with Innocence. 
Yea, unto death he still befriended her — 
More then than ever, for he buried her. 
Nor raised a monument to make the world 
Remember errors which more lenient Time 
Obliterates from records of disgrace. 
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UNGOVERNED PASSION.* 



What has collected this excited crowd 

With menaces in gesture and in mien ? 

What signify those exclamations loud^ 

With the brief breathing-pauses but between? 

Whom are they leading with unsteady pace^ 

Those gathered neighbours, friends so long well known? 

And why is pallor over every face ? 

And why is anger in each threatening tone ? 

They hurry hither ; lo ! they point to me ! 

My heart is sinking with foreboding fear ! 

Why is the conscious sense of misery 

Awakened as that multitude draw near ? 

Ah ! ah ! that little form I recognise ! 

Stop ! I must think ! can thought the dread explain 

So undefinable, yet which supplies 

A terror that the soul can scarce sustain ? 

* " A woman, in a violent passion, tfareatened to punbh her Httk boy so 
aeveieiy, that he lan away from her in tenor, sleeping in a field through 
the night, where the neighbours found him the next moming, stone blind 
from the efiects of cold on the nervous system, already too much depressed 
by fear." — Newspaper para^aph. 
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Self-conviction ! thou no judge dost need. 
Save the upbraidings that thou canst not shun. 
Which sign thy verdict for the guilty deed 

So legibly that they may read who run. 

1 spake in passion ; I in wrath reproved 
My pretty boy ! my timid clinging child ! 
I drove him forth, by pity still unmoved. 
At night to wander o'er the lonely wild. 
And now they bring him back who fled away. 
My precious darling ! my sole joy, delight ! 
Through my unguarded passion struck, they say. 
With sudden blindness, caused by sudden fright. 
Yet could a judgment so severe befall 

A mother even barbarous as I ? 
Oh, instantly my words I did recall 
With prayers would melt a sterner Deity ! 
My boy ! my babe ! the cherub of my soul ! 
Oh, hide thy curtained orbs upon my breast ! 
Each heaving pulse of it I will control 
That not a sigh disturb thy love-lulled rest; 
And, while thou slumberest, FU watch o'er thee. 
Almost as blind through penitential tears. 
Wrung from me in that contrite agony 
Whose spirit-groaning the Redeemer hears. 
And, hearing, touched to sjmipathy Divine 
By a remorse as fervent as sincere. 
He whispers, " Pray ; and then I may incline 
To dry with hand of Hope thy hopeless tear.'' 
This is my prayer : — ^Jesu ! restore his sight. 
To look forgiveness on a wretch like me. 
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Mine was the crime : let me then bear its smite ; 

Be mine the paying of its penalty. 

His darkness is the midnight of my noon; 

There is no light for me throughout the day; 

And, when night comes, the fiill resplendent moon 

Is shadowed by a gloom that clouds each ray. 

Most beauteous were the heaven-illumined eyes 

That, with a lambent lustre, shone on me : 

O God ! to think that sleeping ^neath Thy skies 

Should be so fraught with dire fatality. 

As I observe their inexpressive gaze. 

Bowed to the dust, and choked with sorrow's swell. 

Mine own to Heaven I supplicating raise 

And dare to question if the stroke were well. 

Lord ! why such early victim make of him ? 

My anger only merited such fate. 

Oh ! why the glory of that world bedim 

Whose radiance intense Thou didst create — 

The world so vivid for exulting youth, . 

The world so wonderful for sobered age ? 

Lord ! at Thy gracious feet I fling my ruth. 

Trusting Thy clemency will it assuage. 

Can I unhelped my heavy burthen bear ? 

The painful vigils o'er a blighted life, 

A silent sorrow and a mute despair, 

A battle of unending, furious strife — 

Such is my future : what a prospect drear. 

With shades impervious thickening around, 

No distant view my onward steps to cheer. 

But hopeless gloom and horror more profound ! 
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Will he not shudder from my guiding-hand. 
Seeking to grope his independent way ? 
Will he not shudder at my voice^ though bland, 
Remembering once, alas ! as well he may. 
How its harsh accents did his soul affright. 
And winged with speed his little flying feet, 
^Till weary, worn through that disastrous night. 
He laid him down his awful doom to meet ? 
Poor babe ! oh, pardon ! let thy sightless eyes 
Through instinct turn to where thy mother kneels. 
Praying that Pity, which to Mercy cries. 
May not be deaf when Nature thus appeals. 
Think not that while the chilling night-dews crept 
Destructively through thy unsheltered frame. 
That I upon a bed of roses slept. 
At peace with all, with conscience free from blame. 
Oh, no ! oh, no ! distracted at thy flight. 
Longing for morning as the moments passed. 
Worse than a criminal, I spent that night. 
Aware, on earth, that it would be his last. 
Oh ! how in restless grief I pined to see 
The daylight stealing slowly up the mom — 
The daylight that would bring calamity 
Beyond all anguish from misfortune born ! 
Oh ! with thy tender fingers feel the tears 
Which are denied thy sjonpathetic sight. 
That, as intelligence thy reason clears. 
Thou mayest warm with its refulgent light 
Thy mother^s bosom, colder than the dead's ; 
For filial love hath not a holier beam 
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Than that which filial reconcilement sheds 

Over a mother's fault — ^benignant gleam ! 

Come ! renovate my faint and failing hearty 

Be as a lenitive each wound to heal^ 

Be the medicament to cure each smarts 

Be of its pardon Heaven's most sacred seal ; 

Be all in one that sorrow can require 

For consolation in her saddest woe ; 

Oh^ be to her as is the beacon-fire 

That to the sea-tossed shows its landward glow. 

There is a star that never knows eclipse. 

That shines the same when even suns grow dark : 

Be thou to me as that to north-bound ships — 

The polar guide to GriePs dismantled bark. 

Thine arms are twining round my neck again ; 

Once more thy kisses me in rapture steep. 

Hold I hearts may break through pleasure as through 

pain; 
Yet joy is tempered as my senses keep 
The recollection of my cruel crime. 
'Tis not for me to triumph or rejoice : 
I must be humble and abide the time 
Till Vm forgiven by thy angel-voice. 
Till God's hath pardoned all Pve done amiss; 
Oh ! then myself forgiving in the skies. 
Then thrilling 'neath thy fond ecstatic kiss, 
I shall not quail as thy reopened eyes 
Gaze on me as in their sweet infancy. 
When love was only in their glad surprise, 
\nd terror had not, dear one, blinded thee. 
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" What ! still in tears, for ever, ever tears ! 

What cup of bitterness hast thou to drain, 

What secret care is preying on thy peace. 

What worm is feeding on thy bloom of life 

That thou shouldst weep with such incessant grief? 

Thou, who -apparently art placed so high 

By Fortune's self, that her capricious hand 

Could scarcely pluck thee down when favour's form 

Assumes the bearing of a frowning change. 

If Vd been questioned of the prosperous, 

I should have set my finger to thy front 

And said, with voice prophetic to my thought, 

' Behold the spoiled and petted child of wealth ! 

Behold the rare exception in a world 

Proverbial for its certain misery !' 

If thou art wretched, then I cannot name 

That one on earth who has escaped distress. 

What is thy hidden cause of sorrowing ?'' 

" My trouble is the woman's cry of old — 

R 
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' Oh^ give me chUdren, Lord ! or else I die/ 

Did not Macbeth abhor a barren crown^ 

And sin to spite the emptiness which he 

Loathed in the disappointment of his heart ? 

So my position is as void as his — 

An unsubstantial vision and a dream ; 

A barren crown, indeed ! My lonely joy. 

My gloomy grandeur, and my mute-like state 

Pale with their everlasting monotone , 

And sicken with their tame, unchecquered round ; 

My splendid solitude more irksome is 

Than social want, associated woe — 

For sympathy is there to lend its aid. 

And envy is not there, to kindle hate : 

I crave the summer sun of childhood's eyes, 

To shine upon the darkness of my soul ; 

I crave the melody of childhood's laugh. 

To ring like gladness in its silent groves ; 

I crave the blessedness of childhood's love 

To make me weep no more, to make me smile. 

To quicken gratitude in this dead heart 

And give a spur to apathetic ease, 

A keen vivacity to stagnant thought. 

And speed the languid pulses through the frame ; 

I crave the vigils kept by childhood's couch. 

To stimulate my prayers, to tune my hymns. 

And strike the chord that echoes to the skies." 

" You crave a sorrow that you have not known ; 
You yearn for an untried calamity; 
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You tempt your God, nor tremble at the risk. 

How madly mortals barter happiness, 

And for a counterfeit give sterling coin ! 

I blame the rashness which I pity still. 

And mourn the discontent that I must blame/' 

'^ What an enigma seems this life to me ! 
How is it that, where poverty abounds. 
There children spread like wild-flowers on a waste. 
To fling their fragrance undistilled abroad. 
To sweeten penury and perfume want. 
And lend an essence to unsavoury need ? 
And yet the poor complain, the thankless poor ! 
The fruitful mother of a beggar race. 
Perplexed to furnish the scant daily bread 
For each young mouth, which, like the callow bird's, 
Is ever open, importuning food. 
The special object of my envy is. 
Would that her babes were mine, and hers my 

wealth; 
Yet would she shortly mourn the sad exchange. 
And come to me deplorable through grief. 
To clasp her famished darlings to her breast. 
And lead them back to the inheritance 
Of squalor, birth-derived, triumphantly. 
Proud in the exultation of a bliss 
Which passes all I know. Oh, misery ! 
That I such painful contrasts must behold 
But adds a poignancy to my regret. 
As baflSed reason leaves them unexplained/' 

R 2 
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" Oh, bless the mystery which is unveiled ! 
Down on thy knees for the supreme unknown ! 
God wills it not that thou shouldst comprehend 
Why thus and thus He mortals classifies : 
Down on thy knees, I say, for thy choice place, 
A calm serene, a quiet undisturbed. 
Exempt from throbs and throes aiid ecstasies. 
Desires which fever, passions which exhaust. 
Exempt from paroxysms which prostrate 
The frame that struggles and the heart that fights. 
Exempt from all that poisons and destroys ! 
Oh ! I once prayed for children, and was heard ; 
And I was punished in my granted prayer, 
ni roll the stone from my souPs sepulchre. 
Where angels keep their constant watch with me. 
Wafting the rising of the buried dead. 
To show thee how as wild a wish as thine 
I laid there gently as a breast-soothed babe 
Wrapped in its lily-garnished winding-sheet — 
To wake no more for me, alas ! no more! 
The God whom thou upbraidedt sparing thee 
That pang acute, the sharpest that can pain 
^ A mother^s bosom, piercing through dead child ; 
For Death strikes hardest then : no other blow 
Is ever felt like that, nor any tear 
So hot and scalding in its blistering flow 
As that which, seething from her boiling heart. 
Is chilled by the cold cheek it cannot warm. 
Ah ! look on me who calls up strength to tell 
Thee of a sorrow that makes Pity pale. 
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To reconcile thee to a destiny 

Too fair for words, too fortunate for wot/' 

'' Pardon ! I stand reproved — I feel mv fault } 
Oh, pardon for the torture I have caused. 
In forcing thee to gaze within a grave 
Where Hope and Happiness enshrouded lie. 
God ! mould my spirit to Thy gracious will. 
And chide dissatisfaction in my heart ! 
That prayer is for myself, this tear for thee. 
Thou martyr-mother who, for my dear sake. 
Hast touched the fester of thy unhealed wound. 
And broke the seal of Death's last testament [ 
The picture thou hast painted teaches me 
A lesson of compassion and remorse : 
I might have been as thou, struck to the ground 
Without thy fortitude to lift my head 
Above the bowing of the hurricane/' 

*' Mine is the fortitude of reasoning ; 
The cycles of the seasons bring reverse. 
My grief has taught me to philosophize. 
I do remember me of years gone by, 
I do remember me of my past youth. 
Stealing away to shed its unguessed tears 
Over its early disappointments' blight — 
Too proud for sympathy, too shy to court 
The observation that then seemed profane^ 
Yet yearning for that interchange of thought 
Which could commiserate th^ heart's defeat. 
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There's pathos in the ficdon of distress^ 

And poetiy in nmolated iD; 

But more pathetic is the saddening tact 

When the young find diat sunshine has its shade, 

Joy has its sorrow^ and love its caprice. 

So, like a sparrow on the bleak house-top, 

I sit me in my childless solitude 

Without a murmur, save in dreams which come 

Unbidden in the snatches of short sleep. 

That will GriePs o'er-tasked agony relieve, 

lliinking that he for whom I would have died^ 

So he had lived for earth's felicity. 

That poignant anguish now can never know 

Which is to youth so cruelly severe ; 

And, though my tears through thinking are renewed, 

I thank my God for all — I thank Him still; 

My prayer is God be praised for all, whate'er 

That all may be to wring the heart below/' 

" ' Amen to that sweet prayer* — yea, God be praised 
For all, though suffering improves our biih. 
But for my discontent, I had not known 
Thy fl-iendship, nor the mercy of my God : 
For both, though undeserved, I grateful am; 
Through both I'm chastened, strengthened, sanctified; 
Oh, then again ' Amen to thy sweet prayer !' 
Oh, then again for all the Lord be praised !" 
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As one who, sleeping by a river, 
Awakens with an agiie-shiver. 
Succeeded by that fever-heat 
Which makes the pulses madly beat 
And boils the blood within the veins 
Until their darker purple stains 
The forehead, whose unsullied white 
Was pure as snow on Alpine height 
Unpathed by enterprising feet, 
Xhe eagle's altar and retreat : 
So I awaken from that dream 
Which Fancy wove by summer stream. 
Whose murmuring ripples sang of thee 
A song of changeless constancy. 
Until eve's chiller dews arose 
To startle me from bland repose. 
And that fond phantasy disperse 
Which Hope in slumber did rehearse. 
To make me perfect in a part 
Already learnt too well by heart. 
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My bosom's primrose-path you found 

To crush its blossoms to the ground 

With foot of unregarding scorn ; 

And from their dust hath sprung a thorn. 

To rankle like a bitter hate 

Where love was once a sole estate ; 

Nor ever bent thy haughty head 

To catch the perfume that they shed 

In dying, as an offering 

Which round thy memory's vase should cling. 

Oh ! love me all or love me none : 
There is no real conquest won, 
When love itself can subdivide. 
Betwixt its passion and its pride. 
And into petty portions break 
Life's nobly risked entire stake. 
Oh ! without love, there is no fear; 
Oh ! without love, there is no tear. 
We fear to Ipse, we weep it fled, 
And move with soft and silent tread ; 
For mirth is muffled in the breast 
As shadows lengthen from the west. 
Where sunsets sink no more to rise ; 
For light departs with love that dies. 
And graveyard mosses cover o'er 
The heart where roses bloomed before. 
So gay, so brilliant, and so bright 
That even their mere thought gave light. 
'Tis that which we have known we miss ^ 
Experience is our bane or bliss. 
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The blind feel not the want of sight. 
Nor shudder at eternal night. 
Nor shudder at the blazing noon 
As spectres shudder when the moon 
Shines searchingly upon the tomb 
Which darkness should involve in gloom. 
Oh ! like a letter yet unsealed. 
With its contents still unrevealed. 
To them is our essential need- 
That light which grants us power to i-ead 
The features of a face too fair 
For falsehood's mask or treachery's snare ; 
The letter of our fate, in sooth. 
Held sacred as the Book of Truth, 
To which we better had been blind. 
As, it perusing, lo 1 we find 
Its trusted beauty can deceive. 
Leaving a blank where we believe 
Hope will be written. As a smile 
(Which would a cherubim beguile) 
The lips enwreath whose idlest word 
Is as the holiest ever heard 
In battle-field, when Victory 
Pauses at prayer of those who die : 
So strong is faith in love sincere ; 
So strong that it must still revere ; 
So strong that, even when disdain 
Is studious to refine on pain. 
Until its torturings destroy 
The nerves that quiver through the joy 
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Of that new being's happiness 
Whose ecstasy is love's excess^ — 
Yea, even when the soul is made 
Aware that confidence betrayed 
Hath no redress, no remedy. 
No hope on which it can rely. 
Yet, as its faith is love's true test. 
Yet, as they trust who love the best. 
So Beauty's fraud it sanctifies 
By its own truth, and trusting dies. 
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So many letters, yet not one for me. 
When one would so allay my agony- 
One written by a hand which I have pressed. 
One written from a heart that I have blessed. 
One almost moistened with a tear from me. 
One almost perfumed with a kiss from thee. 
Break this dread silence, this stagnating calm ; 
Write, if to startle, to intense alarm ; 
If but through pity, I implore thee spare 
One moment, and my love, in every prayer. 
Shall hold it as a debt which must be paid. 
How I forget myself, for thee afraid ! 
Thou art forgetting me, art ill perhaps. 
Oh 1 what can compensate for this long lapse. 
With such a span betwixt us, such a hush ? 
Oh ! this suspense is quite enough to crush 
The life out of my heart; it will, it will. 
Unless thou sendest it Hope's quickening thrill ! 
What is that life ? an atom now of time. 
An instant of expectancy sublime. 
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And then a blanks a sick and sinking sorrow, 

A fever of impatience for that morrow 

Which may be but as those so wished in vain. 

Watching with throbbing and excited brain 

The man whom I could rush to meet, embrace. 

But who, in passing with a stolid face, 

I hate as if the victim of a spite 

Which he could remedy. Write, then, oh, write ! 

If only to assure me that the past 

Is of the past. It might be like the blast 

That overthrows at once the stately tree : 

Oh, would such whirlwind so prostrated me ! 

Was ever degradation more complete ? 

Yea, be thou proud, to see me at thy feet. 

My hot cheeks blushing through my tingling palms, 

Tinging the hands whose whiteness no more charms 

Even thy fancy — it was nothing more ; 

Yet I imagined, how canst thou restore 

The faith that made me holier in each act. 

So strong my truth, to keep my love intact. 

Compelling it to be my being's whole ? 

How doth the iron, entering my soul. 

Pierce as with two-edged sword the hope that lies 

Amid the ashes of its sacrifice 1 

What picture can I paint to touch thine heart ? 

What sympathy arouse to bid it start 

With its old dear emotion for my sake ? 

As I endeavour will not mine own break ? 

Lo ! listen as I sing the requiem-strain. 

The last of hope and fear, of joy and pain. 
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As the wild sea-bird, poised on moveless wings, 
Dips for an instant on the breakers' foam 
(The while the superstitious sailor sings . 
His wind-awakening chant for wafture home), 
Then mounts aloft witji energetic flight 
Into the pathless mysteries of space, 
Till, lost in regions of absorbing light. 
The eye no more the 'minished form can trace : 
So I, as noiseless, tread a world as wide. 
Singing, like mariner, for change of wind — 
For any change, so that it would divide 
Me from myself, and let me once more find 
That social unit which is lost, destroyed ; 
That sweet illusion, that divinest thrall 
Which every waking thought and dream employed, 
And which before, as to a god, we fall ; 
That something which made beauty everywhere 
Shedding a Paradisean gleam around. 
And earth redecking with a bloom so rare 
As rendered every spot enchanted ground ; 
That something which Fate grants but once alone 
When in a soft and sympathetic mood. 
When for her other ills she would atone 
By this one concentrated perfect good. 
Of which an absence brief, alas ! as thine. 
Of which a waywardness more hurtful still, 
Of which a thought that Love cannot define, 
A simple thought, a mere caprice of will. 
Does rob us with that open cruelty. 
That unconcealed disdain of all disguise. 
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That we are quite aware, however shy^ 

Of the base theft and baser peijuries 

Of love that seemed so honest, so sincere^ 

So fervent, and so holy, and so just. 

Oh ! "What is truth V' the question is, I fear. 

Which all must ask before the heart dares trust 

The vows that may be* uttered to decdve. 

The smiles that may illumine to betray ; 

Yet, yet, if the young heart may not believe. 

Oh ! where for it will shine Hope's cloudless ray ? 



WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



#pini0ns xrf tj^je ^nss. 



<* TRANQUIL HOURS." 

" When we speak in flattering terms of this elegant little ?olume of 
poems, we beg our readers to understand that we are influenced by a spirit 
of critical justice, rather than moved by a feeling of gallantry towards the 
^r authoress, to whose poetic talent and unafifected sensibility we are 
anxious to give our testimony. Her genuine pathos and simplicity deserve 
no inconsiderable admiration. Indeed, we are bound to add our sincere 
persuasion that our gifted poetess is blessed with talents which may secure 
^ her a distinguished place in the gaLucy of female writers whose works 
have cast so bright a lustre upon the literary hemisphere of England. Her 
elegant volume contains seventy-nine miscellaneous pieces and twelve songs. 
Where the subjects are so various, he must be a fiistidious reader who cannot 
find something agreeable to his taste. 'The Magdalen,' the fourth of 
Mr9» Thomas's poems, affords us an opportunity of adorning our pages 
with a lair specimen of her powers. There is much of poetic feeling, we 
submit, in * The In&nt's Grave,' and, doubtless, our readers will not fail to 
discover in its lines a maternal afiectionateness» to which we have already 
referred as eminentiy characteristic of the talented volume upon our table. 
Remarkable masculine vigour is discernible in the * Assassins.' We have a 
peculiar satisfection in adducing the testimony of the authoress of * Tranquil 
Hours,' to rebut the infidel claims of a graceless crew to exclusive talent in 
the imaginative paths of &ncy and the delicate creations of taste, because her 
effusions are not the ofl&pring of a melancholy tempeiament, nor yet of a 
distempered enthusiasm, nor yet of a puritanical mind, nor yet of a feverish 
feeling. She is sedate, yet not sad 5 
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yet not frivolous ; devout of heart, yet not delirious in her love to God. Our 
space compels us to pass over many pieces which we might quote with 
unmixed satisfaction ; and in good tmth we should allot much nanowei 
limits to the little volume before us, did not its merits challenge an 
ample examination at our hands. ' Farewell ' reminds us that we too must 
pronounce that * grief-fraught word,' and take respectful leave of our fail 
poe^, our opinion of whose merits may be measured by the unusual space 
allotted to her elegant volume ; and yet, ere we finally part, we must add a 
few more last words, for the purpose of directing the attention of our readers 
to * Despair.' The moral of this elaborately-finished poem is deserving of 
unqualified approbation. She has genius, quickness, sensibility, imagina- 
tion, and good sense." — Christian Revnembrancer, Church of England 
Magazine, 

** * Tranquil Hours,' by Mrs. Edward Thomas, are sweet poems breathed 
on touching occasions. The versification is easy and flowing, the thoughts 
natural, and such as become a pure and refined feipale to utter as well as 
every kindred spirit to repeat ; eveiy piece being sufiiised with the moral and 
sentimental ingredients of the muse's spirit." — Monthly Remew. 

'* * Tranquil Hours,' the volume now before us contains a great variety of 
elegant pieces, comprehending almost all the best and kindliest fedingi of 
human nature, expressed in chaste and poetic languid* The more this 
work becomes kno^, the more will it be appreciated for its troth to 
nature and its elegance of tone combined with lare sensibility. The fidr 
authoress has only to exercise vnth full confidence the genius she possesses 
to become a great favourite with the public."^^^?^ Kent Guardian. Vide 
also Loughborough Telegraph, and Northampton Herald, 

"The intrinsic merits and polished beauty of the verse warrant our 
warmest recommendation, and show considerable and studious reading in 
the poetic literature of England." — Sporting Magazine, 

<^This little volume of poetiy contains pieces of much greater merit than 
we are accustomed to meet with in works of a far more ambitious character. 
The songs are really of a superior order." — jige, 

" From the pen of Mrs. Edward Thomas we have a very pleasing volume 
of original poetry. The subjects chosen for the musings of this lady's 
' Tranquil Hours' are essentially those on which poetic feeling most delights 
to dwell — the mysteries of human affections, as perceivable in the emotion 
of the wife, the mother, and the friend. We are alternately moved by thft 
pang of parting, the agony of ill-requited afiection, and the joys of meeting 
and forgiveness. The enduring .tendemess of woman's love, in spite of 
trials, is a theme especially suited to the lay of a lady minstrel, and Mis. 
Thomas has evinced most power in the expression of this sacred feeling; 
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bat throughout the volume will be found many channing verses^ some of 
which have already been wedded to music, as we hope others may shortly 
be 9]so.**^Leicester Journal. Vide also Leicester Chronicle, and Leicester 
Hemld, 

**Thc authoress of * Tranquil Hours' is evidently a lady of refined 
sensibility and sweet feeling, and there is much in her poems which will 
solace hours of grief, and drop a few sweets into the bitter cup of life. We 
trust she will not forsake her muse, and that we shall have another oppor- 
tunity of thanking her for the pleasure she has afibrded us in the perusal of 
the present volume."— Cbwr* Journal, 

** It affords us gratification to say, that Mrs. Thomas has treated the 
various and pleasing subjects which she has chosen for the display of her 
poetical abilities in a manner which evinces a sufficient acquauntance with 
the Nine to Warrant a bolder flight. Of the twelve lyrical productions 
there is not one that is not worthy of being set to music. Mrs. Thomas 
must resume her pen ; for it is such compositions that often contribute 
to tranquil hours." — ff^eekly True Sun, 

** This production manifests in almost every page the outpourings of a 
mind deeply imbued with a pure taste for the beautiful and the ideal. Many 
of the pieces deserve the highest praise as poetical compositions, in which 
the richness of imagination even exceeds the regularity and harmony of 
the lines ; those on * Memory' are wondrously heaxi^bil "'-^Birmingham 
Advertiser. Vide also ff^est Kent Guardian, Northampton Mercury, and 
fFest Kent Advertiser. 

** There are some truly charming poems distributed over the pages of this 
elegant volume." — Conservative Journal, 

** We are bound to admit that these poems possess considerable merit, and 
display much true feeling. The versification is harmonious, and often 
adorned with a thought that soars &r above the common height of mere 
prettiness." — Literary Gazette, 



« SIR Redmond;* 

**The versification is everywhere easy, the imageiy natural, and the 
effect veiy pleasing. As a whole, we consider * Sir Redmond ' vtcII calcu- 
lated to enhance the literary reputation already enjoyed by Mrs. Edward 
Thomas, and we are glad that, with the power that lady possesses, she has 
the will to render what she is pleased to term < a temporary relaxation ' a 
source of so much interest to the public." — Leicester Journal. Vide also 
Leicester Chronicle^ Leicester Herald, and Northampton Herald. 

S 
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*< We are pleased to find that Mrs. Thomas has taken a broader field in 
the work before us than in any of her previous compositions ; in following 
in the footsteps of Scott, Southey, and Moore, she has done fiur more than 
in the many thrilling poems which have ere now issued from her pen. 
* Sir Redmond ' demands more iutention, and will, we think, make a iar 
deeper impression." — Stan\ford Chronicle, 

<' Mis. Thomas is fevourably known to the reading world already. The 
metrical romance before us will not lessen, but rather increase her Uteiary 
reputation. The tendency of the present poem is excellent, and many beau- 
tiful passages are scattered throughout its pages." — Argus, 

** It is due to say that Mrs. Thomas has in this, her second production, 
far exceeded her former efforts, and, in a veiy pleasing style, and in perfect 
measure, conveys serious moral truths in a romance full of stirring incident 
and beautifully told."— BeWs Life, 

''Mrs. Thomas's present volume ofifers a poem of sustained interest, 
marked by a poetic energy, to which it would seem she has only to give 
full range in order to take high rank in the literary world. In admirably 
well working out her plot Mrs. Thomas has powerfully drawn the character 
of Redmond, and equally sweetly has she depicted the feir and unfortunate 
Agatha, confirming amply the opinion of her talent which we formed from 
a perusal of her former work. * Redmond ' vnll much enhance her fiuxie, 
and make the public desire to see more from her pen." — Age. 

" We regard the poem as evincing very superior talent, which we hope 
still to see displayed in another form. There are numerous little poetic 
flowers interspersed throughout the work, which only the labour of so doing 
prevents our culling, in proof of. our admiration of them." — London. 
Weekly Review, 

** The design of the poem is not only most praiseworthy, but is a happy 
conception, while the execution is highly creditable to the £ui writer." — 
Monthly Review, 

'* Mrs. Thomas writes verses with elegance and spirit. In the poem before 
us there is a little too much of reflective' writing and disquisition; but it has, 
nevertheless, many beauties both of thought and expression, which faxAy 
entide it to be reckoned among the scanty number of such as have at the 
present day merited success." — Leamington Chronicle, 

" This handsome volume is evidendy the production of a person of supe- 
rior talent, who only requires confidence in her abilities to take her station 
on the highest pinnacle of fame. The gifted author has here depicted, in the 
most powerful and poetic language, the various passions to which the human 
W» is subject."— lf^K»2tf»cA Gazette, Vide also fTest Kent Gwardum, . 
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**THE MERCHANTS DAUGHTER OF TOULON." 
A Play in Five Acts. 

" This meritorious production, from the pen of Mrs. Edward Thomas, can 
boast of a sufficient interest to secure a long and prosperous run. The end 
of the fourth act forms a fine climax." — Britannia, 

*' The language of the play is, in parts, poetic and eloquent, and is full of 
a truly soft and delicate feeling of kindness and charity. There are many 
pleasing images and some striking passages. It was warmly received and 
camesdy listened to by a very elegant and numerous audience, and must be 
recorded as an undoubted success." — Morning Advertiser, 

** The serious parts of the play are distinguished by poetic diction and 
occasional verse. The portion of the argument which forms the theme of 
the fourth act had a powerful effect on the house. The curtain fell to great 
applause. The play differs from the later specimens of its class in the 
number and importance of its comic scenes." — Athenasum. 

" The play, which was well acted, proved triumphantly successful. The 
diction had frequendy the ring of the old dramatists, and most of the jests 
told admirably. Laughter and applause, in fact, divided the evening. The 
audience were excited to extraordinary enthusiasm. Miss Heraud wais 
recalled at the end of the fourth and fifth acts, and the authoress had to bow 
frequendy from her private box." — Illustrated London News. 

" The story gives occasion for two or three good scenes and strong situa- 
tions. The character of the heroine was sustained by Miss Edith Heiaud, 
with much grace and sweemess, and in several scenes she made a great im- 
pression on the audience." — Observer, 

" Mrs. Thomas's matter hi this new play is slight. We are bound to 
admit that, in her case, mind has, to a great extent, triumphed over matter ; 
or, in other words, that her genius has imparted an interest to the subject 
which the theme otherwise never could have acquired." — Era, 
'• ** This play was produced vrith complete success. After the second act, 
the development of the plot is cleverly managed, and dramatic interest 
increases to the conclusion, presenting favourable opportunities for powerful 
acting. The literary merit of the piece is considerable. Mr. Lyon and Miss 
Edith Heraud performed the principal characters. The first gave forcible 
utterance to his passion, and the latter played the iimocent, injured girl to 
perfijction." — Weekly Dispatch, 

"To succeed in a kind of writing in which so many authors of high repute 
have utteriy failed is no ordinary merit. Mrs. Edward Thomas may v^ell 
take honoured place with Mrs. Cendivre and Mrs. Inchbald, of whose 
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numerous dramatic productions none ever created so great a sensation as the 
play before us. It abounds in real poetry and pathos, and we sincerely con- 
gratulate the authoress on her well-deseryed success." — Leicester jidvertiser. 

** Very few modem plays are worth acting, fewer still worth reading ; but 
we can honestly say for Mrs. Thomas's play, that we have enjoyed its 
perusal, and are not at'all surprised to hear that it was successfully repre* 
sented." — Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine, 

** A five-act play is usually regarded as a task to test the energy of the 
most masculine intellect, and many a robust mind has attempted it and 
foiled. Yet, however difficult and dangerous the essay, triumphs not few nor 
fer between have waited on female pens that have courageously dared the 
mighty labour, and successfully rejoiced in the achievement. There is some- 
thing, indeed, in the ease of feminine style that well qualifies it for the com- 
position of dramatic dialogue. Madame Girardin, Mrs. Centlivre, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, and Miss Joanna BaiUie, have all and each worthily iUustnted these 
remarks. The last-named manifested, too, a manly vigour in the vein of her 
dramas that induced many a learned critic to esteem her an empetticooted 
Shakspeare. There was much in her dramatic writings that reminded the 
student of the Elizabethan poets ; and we may say, with tmth, that the 
impartial reader of the play before us will rise from its perusal with the ooa- 
viction that the authoress, Mrs. Edward Thomas, deserves to take rank with 
Joanna Baillie herself in this respect." — Merlin and Silurian, 

<< A successful, original five-act play is, in this age of burlesque, ' fast * 
farces, translations, and revivals, something more than a novelty ; but to this 
category < The Merchant's Daughter of Toulon ' undoubtedly belongs. It 
displa3rs a considerable amount of constroctive skill, while the characters aie 
veiy ably conceived and filled out. The * Comedy ' of the play is lively and 
legitimate, while, in the more heroic portions, if the loftiest grandeur of the 
tragic muse be wanting, there still remains sufficient that is dignified in the 
poetic art, which undeniably stamps it vnth a lofty prestige, which is apparent 
throughout fh)m first to kut." — Weekly Dispatch^ Second Notice. 

" Mrs. Thomas has imbued her mind so thoroughly with the old authoi8» 
that she has caught something of their flavour. The play is well worth the 
pains of being carefully read." — Critic, 

« Among the pkijrs of the Elizabethan school in which the dramatic 
genius of the present age is developed, < The Merchant's Daughter of Toulon * 
occupies a distinguished placei by reason not only of its poetic feeUng, but 
also of the dramatic tact and knowledge of 8tage-e£fect which it betokens. 
The characters of the play before us are well marked and efifectively contrasted, 
and the 'business' keeps attention alive throughout. The play is very 
creditable to the talents of its authoress,"— JVews qfthe fForld, 
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"AUTUMNAL LEAVES." 

** The first six poems in the volume before us are elegiac, and marked 

* In Memoriam.' They all of them breathe the most passionate sorrow — 
fervid, eloquent, solemn, yet as full of the hope of immortality as of regvd 
for the lost. It is seldom, indeed, that we meet nowadays with verses so 
unmitigated in their pathos, and yet so ardent in their &ith. In this and 
other respects these six elegiac poems stand in contrast with Mr. Tennyson's 

* In Memoiiam.' They are less speculative, and we may say less sceptical, 
and have more of the direct energy of real grief. The elegiac portion of this 
volume will tell with assured efiect upon the sympathetic reader. The 
occasional poems are of varied merit, but are mostly, in a very remarkable 
degree, dramatic in tone and subject, though not in form. Whether in 
blank verse or rhymed stanza, the predominant spirit of a dramatic writer is 
palpable ; and it may be easily perceived that the strong-minded author has 
studied in the Elizabethan school of poetry. She frequently, however, 
reminds us of Diyden, whose majesty of diction and deckuxiation she some* 
times reaches. It is not for its ornament, nevertheless, that Mrs. Thomas's 
poetiy is noticeable ; for it would not be easy to point to a volume of poems 
more distinguishable for severity and simplicity, both in form and matter, 
than the present. In a sort of Dantian boldness of outline, and a concise 
brevity of expression, they remind us strongly of Fanny Kemble's verses. 
They are invested, too, with a sublime mekncholy, and unmistakably 
indicate a profound philosophy, which may well certify to the competent 
reader that he is perusing, in these * Autumnal Leaves,* a series of productions 
emanating from a mature mind capable of lofty thought, and from a womanly 
heart susceptible of tender and deep feeling. It is, in feet, impossible to read 
these fine poems without intense emotion." — Saturday Analyst and Leader. 

" The second of the following stanzas of her first poem, * My Son ' — a 
stanza which we shall italicise — ^is a perfect elegiac gem. The other poems 
of Mis. Thomas have many fine touches in them. They are intensely 
feminine." — Evangelical Repository, 

** *• Autumnal Leaves ' are the melodious musings of a bereaved spirit — 
a mother's monody wrought to intense painful beauty by a gifted grief- 
depressed mind. One fisels the weight of the melancholy which burdens 
them ; yet ' Autumnal Leaves ' are not all dead leaves : some of them are 
still green and firesh as the grass upon the tomb. We have rarely met with 
a book so rich with melancholy pathos, and fraught with such inspired beauty, 
as the tender and touching volume before us." — PowelCs Domestic Magazine. 

" With the poetiy of Mrs. Edward Thomas we have long been familiar, 
and no one could be acquainted with it without admiring it for the fine 
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feeling, beautiful ideas, and felicitous phraseology which so largely abound 
in it. The present volume is worthy of anything that has before proceeded 
from the pen of the gifted lady ; but an adventitious interest attaches to it, 
which cannot fail to commend the book to every reader of right feeling — ^to 
every one, in other words, who can sympathise with the sorrows of another. 
The first poem in the volume is one which few persons could read without 
emotion. We have been so much interested in the poems which relate to a 
mother's woes, in the remembrance of her lost and loved child, that we have 
little disposition to advert to the other parts of the volume. Suffice it to say« 
that they were written before Mrs. Thomas had sustained the sad bereave- 
ment. They are all more or less characterised by those proofs of a vrarm 
heart, a cultivated mind, and superior poetic powers to which we have 
referred." — Morning Advertiser. 

** From the passion and lurid brilliance of Miss Braddon's book it is a 
relief to turn to the calm tranquil beauty of < Autumnal Leaves,' a volume of 
elegiac and other poems by Mrs. Edward Thomas, devoted chiefly to the 
memory of a husband and an only son, who died within a short period of 
each other. We can scarcely quote firom this volume ; to do so would 
almost verge on profanation ; but we are constrained to give our testimony 
to its high poetic merit, which is so combined with something other and 
better, that the book vrill come to any bereaved wife or mother like a 
^ message fh)m a wise and tender friend." — Browne's Register, 

*' We have risen with a sensation of pleasure, not unmixed with pain, 
from the perusal of this little vohune. There is, throughout, the traces of 
genuine poetic feeling ; but the earlier poems have a for higher interest, as 
being the genuine and earnest expression of a mother's sorrow for the loss 
of an only and much-loved son. There is not a mother in England who 
reads those lines, but vtiU drop a tear of warm sympathy over the page, and 
pray that the deeply-wounded heart of the writer may soon be restored to 
health and resignation. As we read on we were perfectly astonished at the 
truth and tragic power with which the workings of the most passionate 
grief were depicted, and we felt that we had before us a true narrative, not 
the ideal picture of a poetic imagination. So real, indeed, do we fioel to be 
the song of sorrow in * Autumnal Leaves,' that we must be permitted 
to add to our high admiration of the author's talent, our eamest hope 
that time, and that deep religious feeling which she evidently possessess, 
have at length resigned her to the great tribulation which it has pleased 
Providence to inflict on her." — UnUed Service Gazette, 

'*Mrs. Thomas writes in a manner pre-eminently feminine: every 
thought is delicately pure ; but the style often departs from the conventional 
ease with which the fiiir sex generally write, more widely than one would expect, 
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and rans occasionally into the sententious and involved phrasing in which 
vigorous thinkers often indulge. The volume frequently reminds the 
reader of the elder poets of our tongue, in slight terms of expression, and 
in occasional cast of thought. This is, to us, refreshing ; one is never 
weaiy of the old time, and its echoes are always musical as those of 

* The feet that never &il 
To walk the studious cloister pale.' 

There are also two lyrics in the volume, * The Retreat of the Russian Army,* 
and ' The Star of the North,' that are written in a veiy bold rhythm, and, as 
coming from a lady's pen, display not a little of true martial ardour." — Bell's 
Weekly Messenger, 

^ It is not often that we take up a volume of poems which has afforded 
us such a pathetic and melancholy pleasure. We believe that it will be 
extensively and eagerly read. Certain it is, that the poetical reputation of 
the bereaved author has been considerably increased thereby. While we 
welcome ' Autumnal Leaves,' we lament the painful cause of its appear- 
ance, preferring, rather, to have fallen upon * Summer Roses.' " — Weekly 
Times, 

** Mrs. Thomas's poetry is the poetry of the heart : pathos is its leading 
characteristic ; and this is especially the case with the first six pieces of this 
volimie. The ' In Memoriam ' poems, ' Such sweet, such sad, such 
solemn songs,' remind us of Mrs. Hemans rather than of Fanny Kemble, 
between whose writings and Mrs. Thomas's bur contemporary, the Analyst^ 
finds a strong resemblance. The volume is one that will be welcome every- 
where. Those who have known grief, or * the joy of grief,* will derive 
high consolation from its pages. Those who have yet to learn how to bear 
such bereavements will glean many a valuable poetic lesson from them." — 
Leicester Guardian, 

** These compositions 'In Memoriam ' are decidedly the richest in poetic 
fulness into which the emotions of the bereaved heart have been thrown. 
Thus, in the first piece, * My Son,' we meet with some mdications of an 
agony that grows sublime, expressed in words that reverberate with appro- 
priate roundness and solemnity." — Sunday Times, 

« The various poems possess considerable merit : the flow of the verse is 
easy and the sentiment is natural. In the memorial poems there is all the 
force of pathos which springs from natural feeling, conveyed in language 
appropriate and excellent" — Leicester Chronicle, 
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